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Stand by China 


China s heroic soldiers 
Eastern gate of the 

Now they emerge 
what a_ cost! 


1 Or si ears 
1ave held the 
United Nation 
ictoriou but at 
lowns have been devastated, land 
aid waste, hundreds of thousands 
f people are without homes, clothes, 
ood, medical supplies. Money is 
desperately for relief of 
every sort. Help China at once 
with every penny you spare 
Send your gift along, to-day. China 
has given her all tor our common 
‘ : Give all you can to China. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1945. 


FROM HIGH HOPES TO DEADLOCK: A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS AT THE “BIG FIVE” CONFERENCE. 


b LOWER LEFT), MR. BYRNES (INSET) 
UPPER OTOGRAPH) M. MOLOTOV (LEFT) AND MR. BEVIN (RIGHT) JOINING IN A TOAST AT A RECEPTION. MR. BEVIN ( : 
as = (LOWER RIGHT) M. MOLOTOV ON THE OCCASION OF THE LAST FATEFUL SESSION OF THE “BIG FIVE"' CONFERENCE. - 


i China should sign the protocols, has 
“ ” Ministers, which opened on September 11, over the question as to whether France and 
= a ape -~ - Phy bone ih rena the 2. British officials have emphasised arisen from the Russian determination to adhere to their interpretation of the 
— he = rag And er only the first session and that Governments would Potsdam rulings. In their Press conferences on October 3, Mr. Byrnes, M. Molotov 
pnenlh ran lb in an endeavour to arrange a second. The deadlock, which arose and M. Bidault, all agreed that much useful work had been done. 
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ind one talks, as the writer has been privileged to 
talk on innumerable occasions during the past 
four years, with young idealists of our race—that is, 
with pretty well every thinking sailor, soldier and air- 
man—one finds that they are mostly critical of our 
social and economic institutions. ‘It is not that 
they have any very clear idea as to how they 
should be bettered, 
but merely that they 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Christ told him to sell all he had and give to the poor, 
the rich and comfortable could seldom, it is main- 


tained, make the steep grade required of the patriot . 


and liberator. And this, human nature being what it 
is, may be likely enough. But what so many social 
idealists fail to see is that this is not an argument 


for their materialist reforms, but an argument against 


to the mentality of the upper crust. Their ultimate 
ideal would appear to be to make every man a million- - 
aire, forgetting that millionaires aretikely to conform 
to type, and that that type is the one which above 
all others they condemn. 


Fortunately for their moral comfort, this ideal is 
scarcely susceptible 
of fulfilment, and its 





feel that they are 
wrong. And _ they 
want very much to 


x ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘“ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” OCT. 11, 1845. 


SAMUDA’S ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 


logic is not therefore 
very likely to be 
J tested by reality. It 
is doubtful if we shall 





make them better. 


Now this, so far 
as it goes, is an ex- 
cellent thing ; a wide- 
spread determination 
to improve society is 
the best guarantee 
that it will be im- 
proved.The question, 
however, is, does it 
go far enough ? For 
it is not enough to 
feel vaguely that 
society ought to be 
made better; before 
one can hope to 
achieve such an aim 
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it is necessary to be ita 
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ever wholly eliminate 
from the world, under 
whatever system, the 
tendency of a few to 
contrive to live in 
luxury and _ idleness 
on the work of the 
majority; innumer- 
able attempts to do 
so have been made 
since the beginning 
of recorded history, 
and so far all have 
shipwrecked on the 
stubborn rock of 
human nature. But 
one thing is certain : 
the nature of the uni- 





quite clear as to what 
one means by better. 
A very common feel- 
ing, for instance, is enerally described. 
the belief that the f 

poor ought to be 
given comforts, privi- 
leges and material 
goods equal to those 
at present enjoyed 


draw the train. ... Five mi 





My 


“VIADUCT ON THE CROYDON 


A large tube is laid down in the centre of a line of rails. 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, CROSSING THE DOVER AND BRIGHTON LINES, BETWEEN NORWOOD 


AND CROYDON.” 


“We resume our illustrations of the various methods of Atmospheric Traction with that invented by Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, which may be thus 
This tube has an opening at the top, which is closed by a valve, 
ormed of a leather strap, covered with short plates of iron above and below. Now, the strap being broader than the plates, it is pressed against the 
top of the pipe by a succession of long rods, screwed down with hook bolts, and thus forming a hinge. 
groove, which is filled with a composition of wax and tallow. 
of iron to pass into the tube. To the leading carriage of every train a piston is attached by a 
is made between the piston in the pipe and the leading carriage. 
line, by means of which the Pipe is exhausted of its air. 

i length of the Croydon line are now comple 
train of twelve carriages, a speed of seventy-five miles per hour was obtained. 


ted, and trial trips have 


the side on which the valve opens is a 
It is evident that when the valve is be ye = there will be space enough for a bent plate 
bent plate. . . 
Engines, working large air-pumps, are stationed at intervals of three miles along the 
When this is done, the pressure of the atmosphere on the back of the piston is the power to 
made thereon. Upon one occasion, with a 


verse being what it is, 
we shall never create 
a society in which all 
men can enjoy easy 
wealth without the 
necessity of earning 
And that is what 
wealth in the mind 
of the ordinary man 
means: the sort of life 


In this manner a communication it. 





at 





by the rich. Two 

reasons are usually given for this, and neither, 
in my opinion, the right one. The first is 
that such inequalities of wealth and opportunity 
outrage the great principle of human justice. The 
other is that poverty is a positive evil, and wealth, 
by implication, a positive good. 


Now if inequality of wealth outrages the principle 
of justice merely because it is an inequality, justice 
must be defined as universal equality and uniformity. 
And this I do not think can be the case, for the simple 
reason that human capacities and sensibilities, physical, 
mental and spiritual, vary so widely that uniformity 
of worldly circumstance is not, in fact, going to make 
them equal at all, Such uniformity may even actually 
increase the sum total of inequality of opportunity 
for happiness and achievement enjoyed by human 
beings rather than diminish it. And what is a far more 
serious matter, such equality of worldly circumstance 
can only be obtained by a perpetual system of barrack- 
room supervision and discipline, so that under it 
liberty in any real sense must inevitably completely 
disappear. A convict prison is a perfect egalitarian 
or communistic society ; the individual owns nothing, 
and there is complete equality of treatment. But, as 
any observant and sympathetic prison governor would 
admit, there is neither real equality in suffering on 
the one hand, nor on the other that freedom of choice 
and self-expression which human beings seem to 
demand more than almost anything else after their 
daily bread. 


The other favourite argument for abolishing the 
poverty that disgraced our civilisation before the war 
is that all men ought to enjoy the maximum possible 
wealth for its own sake, The curious thing about 
this argument is that those who most frequently use 
it are usually the severest critics of the moral defi- 
ciencies of the rich. They scarcely ever stop denoun- 
cing their selfishness, smugness and general spiritual 
rottenness. During the war years their argument has 
been powerfully reinforced by the report that in many 
countries occupied by the Nazis the rich have tended 
to be more collaborationist than the poor ; like the rich 
man in the Bible who went away sorrowful when 















































* CROSS SECTION OF THE TUBE, ETc.” 


ve (in cross section). D. Valve in Piston, opened by Lever G. 





q F. Plate connecting Piston, etc., with carriage. |. Axles of Carriage. 


Explanation of Parts: A. Main Pipe, or Tube. B. L tudinal 
Valv n a 





them. If wealth tends to create flabby consciences 
and selash, cowardly characters, why try to endow 
the virtuous poor with corrupting worldly -goods ? 
It is curious that those doctrinaires who never tire of 
extolling the virtues of the have-nots and the vices 
of the haves should base their policy on a practical 
programme of turning the have-nots into haves. They 
apparently want to make the whole world conform 


which is depicted as 
the summit of human felicity on almost every film 
that comes out of Hollywood. 


From what one knows of human nature—-or, 
put it no higher than this, of one’s own nature—the 
effect of such a state of affairs—even if attainable— 
would be universal corruption and degradation. To 
paraphrase Acton, all unearned wealth corrupts, 
absolute unearned wealth corrupts absolutely. Two 
things are certain : that every human faculty, physical 
and mental alike, atrophies if not used; and that 
human beings, being constitutionally lazy, will nor- 
mally only use their faculties if they are under some 
necessity of doing so. Remove the necessity for effort, 
and man, sooner or later—usually sooner—ceases to 
make any effort at all! And once that inactivity 
has become a habit, he loses the capacity for effort 
altogether and becomes a jellyfish. The places of 
so-called luxury where the fashionable rich were wont 
to congregate before the war were full of jellyfish— 
physical, mental and moral! A world of jellyfish is 
not a very satisfactory goal for a social reformer. 


But if wealth without toil, to borrow the words 
of an old school song, is a sorry sort of lot, a complete 
absence of physical well-being is an equally or even 
more sorry one. The real charge against the cramping 
poverty of modern industrial life is, as Bernard Shaw 
pointed out in “ Pygmalion,’’ that it degrades and 
stunts the human capacities of those who suffer it. 
If the very poor of our great cities were the perfect 
and noble characters that idealistic enthusiasts at 
times portray, the proper and logical course would 
not be to abolish their poverty, but to extend it to 
the remaining and less satisfactory part of mankind. 
But cramped housing conditions, dirty interiors, air- 
less, sunless streets, mean and ignoble surroundings, 
constant and harrowing anxiety, insufficient, devital- 
ised and unwholesome food—the inevitable conse- 
quences of extreme poverty in an urbanised age—ar¢é 
certain to impoverish the physical, mental and spiritual 
condition of the human beings who sufferthem. That 
is the reason, but the only true reason, why they ought 
to be remedied, and why a society which permits them 
to exist is in need of urgent and even drastic change. 
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A SUGGESTED ‘“ MARITIME "’ UNIVERSITY FOR NEW ZEALAND: THE SAILING-BARQUE “ PAMIR."’ 


After a long and adventurous history, it has recently been proposed that the sailing- 
barque “ Pamir,” a prize of war and operating for the New Zealand Government, 
should be used as a training-ship for New Zealand's mercantile marine. The 
* Pamir" was built at Hamburg in 1905 by Blohm and Voss and was placed on 
the nitrate run from the west coast of South America. During the 1914-18 war 
she was taken by England as a prize of war and at the peace settlement given to 
Italy. She was not used in Italy, but was re-sold to her original German owner. 


In 1931 she was bought by Captain Gustaf Eriksson, the Finn, who owned the 
largest fleet of sailing-ships in the world, and she traded to many parts of the 
globe, twice taking part in the grain race from Australia. In 1941 she was again 
taken a prize of war, after reaching Wellington, N.Z., with a cargo of guano from 
the Seychelles. Since that date she has made six voyages for the N.Z. Government 
from New Zealand to America. Much work has been done on her, and she is now 
stated to have a very minimum of twenty-five more years’ life. 
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EUROPE’S HOMELESS REFUGEES; 
HARDSHIPS OF DISPLACED PERSONS. 





A SCENE COMMON IN EUROPE TO-DAY: CROWDS OF REFUGEES WAITING FOR ONE OF THE RARE 


TRAINS WHICH MAY TAKE THEM A STAGE NEARER THEIR HOME COUNTRY. 


TWO WANDERERS SCANNING A HUGE BOARD FROM ,;) 
WHICH FLUTTER DOZENS OF NOTICES PUT UP BY 
PEOPLE TRYING TO TRACE LOST RELATIVES. )} 


THESE NOMADS, MORE FORTUNATE THAN MOST, HAVE SUCCEEDED IN OBTAINING FOR 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR MEAGRE POSSESSIONS A LIFT IN A LORRY, 


All recent accounts from Germany and Central Europe speak of the growing army of 
new tomads which.is wandering hither and thither in search of food and shelter. 
Their number at present is incalculable, but of those known to be displaced from 
their homes there are about 5,000,000 Germans alone evicted from former German 
territory east of the Oder and the Neisse, and about 1,000,000 Polish civilians 
A scheme for the repatriation of 500,000 Poles from the 


awaiting repatriation. 
to begin operation on October 12, and was 


British Zone of Germany was due 


ONE OF THOUSANDS OF RAGGED CAMPS PITCHED NEAR WOODS 
AND COUNTRY ROADS BY HOMELESS REFUGEES, MANY OF THEM 
GERMANS DRIVEN OUT OF COUNTRIES THEY HAD INVADED. 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN SEEKING IN A DUMP FOR ANYTHING THAT CAN BE 
MADE FIT FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION. MANY ARE REPORTED TO BE STARVING. 


A GERMAN BOY'S GREAT MOMENT OF TRIUMPH ! 
SCAVENGING IN A VAST DUMP, HE HAS SUCCEEDED IN 
UNEARTHING A MOULDY LOAF OF BREAD. 


DISPLACED PERSONS TRAVEILING, WITH THE AID OF A MILITARY PASS, IN AN ARMY 

LORRY. GERMANS CANNOT TRAVEL AT ALL WITHOUT ONE OF THESE PASSES. 
SS 
expected, owing to scarcity of transport and other reasons, to take six months ; while 
the repatriation of another 500,000 Poles from American and French zones of Germany 
has begun. Referring to conditions in Germany at the moment, Field-Marshal Mont 
gomery, in a recent address to the Newspaper Society, said no ome need be under the 
illusion that the German people were getting off lightly. “It is not part of my 
plan,"" he said, “to pamper the Germans. Far from it’ They brought this disaster 
upon themselves, and they must face the consequences.” 
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TOWN LIFE OF HOMELESS GERMAN CITIZENS: | 
THE FRUIT OF HITLER’S POLICY. | 
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THOUSANDS OF HOMELESS PEOPLE IN NUREMBERG LIVE IN AIR-RAID ‘\ 
SHELTERS SUCH AS THIS, COOKING WHAT FOOD THEY CAN OBTAIN ON | 
SALVAGED STOVES. , 


ny 











HOMELESS PEOPLE AMONG THE RUINS OF NUREMBERG, ONCE THE CENTRE OF 
NAZI PARTY RALLIES AND HITLER’S RANTINGS, NOW A BITTER CONTRADICTION 
OF THE FOHRER’S GRANDIOSE PROMISES TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 
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[ THIS ENCAMPMENT AMONG THE RUINS OF NUREMBERG, WITH ITS HUTS OF RUBBLE AND OLD 


SHEETS OF CORRUGATED IRON, IS TYPICAL OF LIFE IN RUINED GERMAN TOWNS TO-DAY. 
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T is not only in >, > Lae 

the open country- 
side of Germany that 
o homeless nomads are 


[ ANOTHER PART OF THE ANCIENT WALLED CITY OF NUREMBERG, OF WRICH to be found living in 














A FINE ARTS EXPERT REPORTED THAT PRACTICALLY NOTHING WAS LEFT. ramshackle cabins 
ak Ss eaeasesiamhianaaeaae and scavenging 


Nil i among refuse dumps 








for food (see opposite 
page). Hundreds of 
thousands of them 
are also to be found 
sustaining life as best 
they may in the shat- 
tered towns and cities 
of the Reich, in sur- 
roundings such as are 
portrayed in these 
photographs, taken 
in Nuremberg. This 
German city, once 
famous as the centre 
of the Nazi Party 
rallies, and-the scene 
of the forthcoming 
War Criminals Trials, 
had a pre-war popu- 
lation of 400,000. 
When the Allies 
moved into it in the 
spring of this year, 
only half that num- 
ber were found still 
living among the 


ae ruins. The old part 


of Nuremberg, the 
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THIS SHACK, SET UP. AGAINST A BUILDING IN NUREMBERG, TAKES THE PLACE OF ancient walled city, a... scanipdaaGumeipainemmentaned 
. _ be” ‘ 
FOOD SHOPS WHICH NO LONGER EXIST. NOT ALL CAN AFFORD TO PATRONISE a, which has been de AN OLD WOMAN PREPARING WHAT PASSES FOR A MEAL BESID? ’ 
|  seribed as the finest THE RAMSHACKLE HUTMENT WHICH SERVES AS HER HOME ; 
Continued.) ; [Continued on left. AMONG SCENES LIKE THIS THE WAR CRIMINALS WILL BE TRIED. 


medieval thing in Germany and in which several of our photographs were taken, L 
is all but obliterated. An officer to whom fell the duty of surveying the city with — saa 


a view to restoring some sort of system of communications, made the comment: ict 
“ The best thing would be for the citizens to go and find a vacant piece of ground { * built " of rubble and pieces of rusty corrugated iron, their meals consisting of such 


and build a new town.” Meanwhile, many thousands of citizens and refugees of | scraps of food as they are able to obtain. It is a fitting atmosphere for the trials 
various nationalities are living in cellars, air-raid shelters, and rough hutments i of the war criminals on whose shoulders lies the guilt of the tragedy of their people 


in 
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“COPERNICUS AND HIS WORLD”: By HERMANN KESTEN.* 
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= THE CELESTIAL REVOLUTION AND ITS MAKER. 


RR 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


psec: things may be, to begin with, made clear 
about this book. The first is that it is not 
a ‘‘ straight ’’ biography of the great Polish priest who 
revolutionised astronomy by observing the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, but, over and above that, 
a popular history of astronomy and astronomers. The 
second is that the author’s interests are not mainly 
astronomical, but are centred on the fight for intellec- 
tual freedom throughout the ages, as waged against 
orthodox and established powers. And the third is 
(he is a refugee from Hitler, who has been translated 
in America) that both his temper and his style must 
occasionally seem rather perfervid to serious English 
readers. He begins on his top note: ‘‘ The mightiest 
human being in a thousand years was a Polish 
astronomer. Being fond of order, he began the 
fiercest revolution—that of science. Although he 
wrote about the 
moon and the 


to consider long before accepting Mr. Kesten’s theory 
that Copernicus was the greatest man in a thousand 
years, and that his system of the heavens revolutionised 
human life. Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Shakespeare 
and Newton did exist: and, if one really searches for 
direct results, astrology (as witness Hitler, the latest 
great miscreant to be misled) may have been more 
influential than astronomy. Montaigne said, after 
discussing the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems: 
‘“‘ What shall we reape by it, but only that we neede 
not care which of the two it be? And who knoweth 
whether a hundred years hence a third opinion will 
arise which happily shall overthrow these two 
precedent ?’’ Montaigne was a sceptic: but the 
most devout believer might well take the line that 
(although we were presumably given minds in order 
to use them) it doesn’t much matter, from day to day, 


SS 


equally sincere. 
The old Euro- 
pean world, 
united, however 
loosely, by : 
Church and 
Empire, had 














been _— plunged 





into chaos by 
Luther and 
others who 
would start 
“thinking for 


MR. HERMANN KESTEN, AUTHOR OF 
“COPERNICUS AND HIS WORLD,” 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Hermann Kesten, who studied history at 
German rete, Se ge non .. 19 : 
hems ” ine He has since lived in London, Amsterdam an: 
themselves La Paris. He left France in May 1940 and went 
stead of doing to America. He has Pot -_ — 

i inki and plays, including “‘ Children o; rnika ”’ 
their thinking and the historical novels ‘‘ Spanish Fire ” and 
within the old “T the King.” 


framework, and 





stars, no author 
has dealt man- 


THE VALUE OF INFRA-RED RAYS SHOWN 


IN THE DETECTION OF AN ANCIENT FRAUD. 


<] it seemed to 
many earnest 





kind and _ its 
false pride a 
heavier _ blow. 
He was peaceful 
and pious, a 
quiet man with- 
out great power, 
great titles or 
wealth, an 
astronomer, a 
humanist who 
observed, calcu- 
lated and 
thought. Yet no 
Genghis Khan 
or Napoleon, no 











and rational 
men that quite 
enough mischief 
had been done 
without more 
confusion being 
introduced by 
new theories of 
the constitution 
of the Universe. 
They conflicted, 
apparently, with 
Holy Writ; in 
addition to 
which they were 
cranky. That 
they were 





Emperor or 
Pope has 
changed the 
course of man- 


AND PHOTOGRAPHED 


THE SIGNATURE TABLET ON A ‘‘ MEDITATION ON THE PASSION”? FORMERLY ATTRIBUTED TO MANTEGNA. (LEFT) BEFORE CLEANING 
IN ORDINARY LIGHT. (RIGHT) ALSO BEFORE CLEANING, AN 





INFRA-RED PHOTOGRAPH, 


thought cranky 
is evident from 
the fact that 





kind more radi- 
cally than the 
canon of Torun, 
Nicolaus Coper- 
nicus. .. . The 
true enigma of 
the world is the 
concern of a 
dozen men.... 
The billions of 
men [' billions’ 
is here used in 
the American 
way for thou- 
sands of 
millions) live 











lukewarm 
Catholics and 
violent Protes- 
tants were just 
as opposed to 
them as the 
Popes—even 
more so_ than 
Pope Urban. 
Melanchthon 
said of Coper- 
nicus’s theories : 
“These jokes 
are not new. 
There is still 
Archimedes’ 
work on the 





like children. 
Until the time 
of Copernicus we 
were told that 
the earth was 
standing still, 
and we believed 
it. Copernicus 


result summari: 








AFTER CLEANING, (L.) IN| ORDINARY LIGHT, THE ORIGINAL SIGNATURE SHOWS FAINTLY. 
SIGNATURE—"* VJCTORJS CARPATTJJ VENETT) OPUS” (‘‘ THE WORK OF VITTORE CARPACCIO OF VENICE "’)—IS BRILLIANTLY REVEALED. 


The value of infra-red photography in the examination of works of art has been recently demonstrated in a most striking manner at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York (from whose Bulletin we reproduce the photographs above). In the seventeenth century there were two pictures in the 
a Meditation on the Passion” and a “ Burial of Christ,”” both attributed to Mantegna and bearing his 
In 1911 Sir Claude Phillips, on grounds of style, maintained 
The New York picture has been recently submitted to a modern scientific examination, with the striking 


collection of Roberto Canonici at Ferrara— 
signature. The former is now in the Metropolitan Museum, the latter was recently in Berlin. 
that both these pictures were by Carpaccio. 
in the photographs above. 
could be seen. An infra-red exposure was made; and the si 

together with disfiguring varnish films, was cleared away 


(R.) BY INFRA-RED LIGHT, THE ORIGINAL 


Computation of 
the Grains of 
Sand, in which 
he relates that 
Aristarchus of 





At first, in ordinary light, even under high magnification, nothing but the “ Andreas Mantinea’”’ signature Samos advanced 
eres of Vittore Carpaccio showed up with amazing clarity. The false Mantegna signature, the contradic- 
y laboratory technique. The true signature is imbedded between two layers of paint. J 


tory assertion 





taught that the \. 
earth was 
moving, and we believe it. But the difference changes 
countless lives."’ Patches throughout the book will 
appear to the sensitive as rather too excited, or too 
familiar, or too deplorably periphrastic : as when he 
says of that wild, bold speculator Giordano Bruno, who 
was burnt at the stake, that he was “ liquidated 
by pyrotechnics."’ But a refugee who has seen his kind 
tortured, starved, and sent to gas-chambers may be 
pardoned a little hysteria : and he has been translated. 

This crowded book, which brings us up to Einstein 
and Eddington, contains an immense amount of 
Renaissance history, and biographies not merely of 
Copernicus, but of Bruno, Tycho Brahe, Kepler and 
Galileo, with sketches of wars and rebellions all over 
Northern Europe. The background is as full as the 
foreground, and at times one is dazzled by detail. 
But it is possible to enjoy the book without surrendering 
to the author's main idea—that scientific theories 
about the stars influence human life in general-—-when 
one knows very well that to ‘ the masses" the sun 
still rises and sets, that galaxies and nebule are net 
even names, and that the mention of light-years goes 
in at one ear and out of the other. One would have 

* Copernicus and His World.” By Hermann Kesten Illustrated 
by Hugo Steiner-Prag, (Martin Secker and Warburg ; 21s.) 


in what ‘“ mysterious way '’ God has chosen “ his 
wonders to perform.”” But that was not generally 
thought during the period of Copernicus’s life, or for 
long after. 

Here and there Mr. Kesten seems to attribute the 
resistance to the Renaissance passion for using man 
as the measure of all things. As a rule, the Church 
is to him the main obstacle, obstinate and obscurantist. 
He certainly has terrible stories of persecution to tell, 
as anyone may have (the custom is rather démodé 
now) who cares to rake over the ashes of the 
Inquisition fires. The narrative, from the archives of 
“the Brotherhood of Pity of St. John the Beheaded,” 
of the burning of Giordano Bruno, with the ‘‘ Consolers”’ 
exhorting the condemned to the last, is terrible, and, 
if read in the light of the Gospels, agonising. But it 
is not quite so terrible as some of the stories arising 
out of the French, Russian and German Revolutions, 
for here, at least, the ‘‘ Consolers’"’ were serious in 
their work. The late Archbishop Temple said that the 
most formidable thing about the Nazis was that they 
believed that they were in the right. So did the 
organisers of the Autos-da-Fé. Torquemada (partly 
a Jew) was utterly convinced of the merit of his 
particular method of saving souls amongst the Jews. 
And the persecutors of Bruno and Galileo were 


that the sun 

is at rest and that the earth moves round the sun. 
And even though keen masters investigate many 
things in order to occupy their minds, it is, nevertheless, 
unbecoming publicly to defend such absurd theses, 
and even harmful because it sets a bad example.” 
Calvin, quoting a Psalm, asked: ‘‘ Who will venture 
to place the authority of Copernicus above that of 
the Holy Spirit." Henry VIII, who at the same time 
executed Protestants for heresy and Catholics for 
disloyalty, would probably have had a short way 
with the disturber Copernicus: the heir of the ender 
of the Wars of the Roses, he didn’t like controversy. 
That also may have been in the mind of the Pope 
who first of all backed Galileo up and then discarded 
him. 

This book is certainly full of controversial matter 
It is also—the author being erudite, industrious and 
omnivorous in his reading—full of incidental interest. 
We are reminded that Bruno lectured at Oxford and 
met Philip Sidney and Fulke Greville (here curiously 
described as ‘‘ one of Queen Elizabeth's lovers’), and 
that Milton went to see Galileo, 

We also come across a reference to ‘ Laski, 
a Polish prince who was trying to dissuade the English 
from continuing delivering arms ty the Muscovites.”’ 
What ‘sin a name ? 
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THE ATOM’S POWER FOR PEACE: THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS OF AN ATOMIC-DRIVEN LOCOMOTIVE, POWER HOUSE, AND LINER, BASED ON AN EXPERT FORECAST. 


This glimpse into the ssibly not-too-distant future of atomic power harnessed to 
the A. of peace is Hi oe on the suggestions of Professor M. L. E. Oliphant, who 
played an important part in the research work leading to the atomic bomb and 
from whose pen an interesting article on the future of atomic power appears over- 
leaf. He suggests that the use of atomic power for driving our power stations, 
ships, and even locomotives is a possibility not so distant as many suppose. The 
above drawings show how these three may be constructed in the early stages of 


atomic propulsion, with the power of the atom used to produce heat to turn super 
heated pressurised water into high-pressure steam. The advantages of this system 
include the doing away with fuel and stoking, and the novel fact that atomic force 
will last more or less indefinitely. Though the atomic “ pile" has to be surrounded 
with thick insulating material to absorb any dangerous particles which might escape, 
the ‘pile’ itself will be of small dimensions. It is likely that this 


doing away 
with masses of machinery will lead to revolutionary designs in many types 


f vehicles 
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ITH the coming of the atomic 
bomb the world enters upon a 
new era. The consequences which follow 
from this development may prove far 
more irreconcilable with the existing 
structure of society than in past days 
were the discovery of gunpowder or the 
introduction of the steam engine. The 
atomic bomb is already the one decisive 
weapon which a nation can possess. Beside it, all 
other war materials sink to insignificance. Although 
other weapons are not necessarily rendered obsolete, 
they can serve only as auxiliaries to the new power. 
The only possible defence is either complete dispersal, 
or life underground at great depth, alternatives which 
are neither attractive nor economically possible. 
There can be little doubt that a major war, fought 
with nuclear power, would mean the end of our civi- 
lisation, in that it would render completely impossible 
urban life and large-scale production. Sir Stafford 
Cripps has emphasised that the only possible alter- 
native to destruction 
is the elimination of 
war as a means of 
settling international 
disputes and_ the 
inauguration of a 
co-operative outlook. 
We are faced with 
the alternatives — 
suicide or co-oper- 
ation. 

I wish here to 
deal with the con- 
structive aspects of 
mankind’s discovery 
of methods of util- 
ising nuclear energy. 
The part played by 
the atomic bomb in 
the ending of the war 
in the Pacific was 
rightly stressed by 
the Press. The 
relatively more im- 
portant industrial 
possibilities received 
scant attention, 
though these were 
pointed out in the 
official accounts of 
the developments 
released by the 
Governments of the 
United Kingdom and 
of the United States 
of America. It is 
important to realise that it is not possible for a 
country to have power production by nuclear methods 
without at the same time possessing the ability to 
prepare atomic bombs. The two aspects go hand-in- 
hand, and no discussion of the future of atomic power 
is realistic which fails to point out that it is necessary 
first to solve the international problem of the atomic 
bomb. Assuming that international agreement about 
the bomb is achieved, it should be possible for us to 
develop the first of the practical peace-time aspects 
in five years, if we tackle the problems vigorously. 
If the major effort is diverted to an armament race 
in atomic bombs, realisation of the benefits which 
nuclear energy can bring mankind will be postponed 
indefinitely. Without a solution of the problem of 
war, enjoyment of the fruits of atomic energy will be, 
for the world, but the feast of the condemned before 
execution. 

A system consisting of a mass of uranium metal 
disposed in a regular pattern, or “ lattice,’’ throughout 
certain substances called ‘‘ moderators,’’ such as 
carbon in the form of graphite, or heavy hydrogen 
(deuterium) as ‘‘ heavy water,’’ will produce energy 
spontaneously if it is above a certain critical size. 
This critical size depends upon the exact disposition 
of the metal, the nature of the moderator, and of the 
immediate surroundings of such a “ pile.’’ The 
reaction is roughly as follows: A neutron entering a 
nucleus of the isotope of uranium of mass 235 causes 
it to split into two simpler and lighter atoms, at the 
same time liberating more than two fresh neutrons. 
These neutrons produced in the fission process have 
considerable energy, and for the most part, escape 
from the uranium metal to the surrounding moderator. 
Here they lose energy by collision with the light 
atoms of the graphite or hydrogen, and in time return 
to the uranium metal with very low energies. The 
slow neutrons are more easily captured by the uranium 
235 than are fast neutrons, and there is a smaller 
probability that they are lost through capture by the 
diluting uranium 238. Thus the fission of a single 
atom of uranium 235 can lead to the fission of two 
fresh atoms and so on, the process increasing at each 
step. Each fission of an atom results in the release 


water. 


continued until the volume of water is reduced to one-tenth. 


at last the final small residue consists of pure D2O. 
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of about fifty million times as much energy as the 
burning of an atom of carbon, i.e., of coal, so that 
the energy produced is enormous. The uranium is 
heated by the degradation of the energy released in 
the individual fission process. In the absence of a 
controlling mechanism the whole mass would rapidly be- 
come extremely hot, and would melt and be dispersed. 

Fortunately, some of the neutrons released in the 
fission process are emitted after the main release of 
energy, being delayed by a fraction of a second. 
This means that a mass of material will increase in 
temperature rather slowly, provided that it is just 





THE PRODUCTION OF ‘‘ HEAVY WATER.” 


Ordinary water consists af H2O (hydrogen oxide) with a small portion, about one part in 6000, of D2O (deuterium oxide). The D2O can be concentrated 

by electrolysis, electric current being passed through ordinary water between electrodes and decomposing it into oxygen and hydrogen. Electrolysis is 

This residue contains the greater part of the D2O present in the original large volume of trons, and of radi- 

By repeating this process in vessels of progressively smaller size the volume is steadily reduced and the concentration of D2O increased, until ’ 
To produce this in any quantity involves enormous expense. 





THE ISOTOPE OF HYDROGEN. 


Deuterium, the isotope of hydrogen, is identical with hydrogen in 
all its chemical properties. But although, physically speaking, it 
has the same electrical charge on its nucleus and the same 








* Professor Oliphant, who is a Professor of Physics at Birmingham 
University, played an important part in the research work leading to 
the production of the atomic bomb, 


arrang t of electrons revolving about it, it is twice as “ heavy ” 
as ordinary hydrogen. This is because the nucleus of ordinary 
ame consists of a single proton, whereas that of deuterium 
or heavy hydrogen) consists of a proton and a neutron. 
Drawings by G. H. Davis. 
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large enough for the neutrons produced 
by fission throughout the mass to be 


HOW THE ATOM CAN BE HARNESSED FOR PEACE: but slightly greater in number than 
POWER PRODUCTION BY NUCLEAR METHODS. 


those which escape from the exterior 
surface of the pile, or which are lost in 
other ways; that is, provided it is not 
much larger than the critical mass. There 
are natural substances such as cadmium 
which absorb neutrons strongly. Rods of 
such material can be introduced through suitable open- 
ings into the interior of the pile in such a way as to 
reduce the multiplication of neutrons. If the position 
of these rods is controlled by mechanism which pushes 
them in when the temperature inside rises above a 
pre-determined value, or pulls them out when the 
interior cools below that temperature, it is possible to 
maintain a steady production of heat. This heat 
can be extracted by cooling the uranium, which is in 
the form of rods or bars of metal, with circulating gas 
or water. Practical use can be made of the heat 


energy if it can be extracted at a reasonably high tem-~* 


perature. So far 
techniques of pro- 
tection of the uran- 
ium metal from 
corrosion have not 
progressed far enough 
to allow of extrac- 
tion of the energy 
at a_ sufficiently 
high temperature. 
These metallurgical 
problems can and 
will be solved, and 
the fission pile can 
replace the furnace 
of the steam engine, 
or it can heat gas 
which gives up its 
energy in a _ gas 
turbine. 

There are a num- 
ber of ‘other diffi- 
culties which have 
to be overcome. The 
products of fission 
are highly radio- 
active, and must be 
prevented from con- 
taminating the at- 
mosphere or rivers 
used for cooling. 
The whole pile is a 
strong source of neu- 


ations which kill all 
life near the pile 
unless they are screened off by a _ suitable 
enclosure. These, and other difficulties, are not in- 
superable, even at the present time. 

A reacting unit producing power is very large if it 
uses ordinary uranium. By concentrating the active 
ingredient, uranium 235, the size can be reduced, 
and indeed it can be made so small that the problem 
of extracting the power becomes embarrassingly 
difficult. 

The uranium of mass 238 in the pile captures some 
of the neutrons of intermediate energy and changes, 
by emission of two electrons, into a new substance, a 
chemical element unknown on earth, which has been 
given the name plutonium. This man-made chemical 
substance has nuclear properties similar to those of 
uranium 235, and it undergoes fission in the same way 
when it captures a neutron. Hence it contributes 
to the energy production in the pile when sufficient 
of it has accumulated. Plutonium has chemical 
properties different from uranium and it can be 
separated from uranium by a chemical process. 
Plutonium, like uranium 235, can be used to make 
a bomb. Hence a pile which is producing power, is 
also producing plutonium which can provide the 
military weapon. 

The above provides in outline as much technical 
information about the possibilities of power pro- 
duction as can be released at the present time. It is 
clear that the problem of control of the production 
of energy by nuclear methods has been solved. It is 
seen that the remaining difficulties are of a chemical, 
metallurgical and engineering character, and there 
appear to be no insuperable problems. The economics 
of the production of power have yet to be worked out. 
At present it is more expensive than coal-burning, 
but I have no doubt whatever that in a few years 
the processes will have been so improved that nuclear 
power is likely to replace coal and oil burning, at any 
rate, for large stationary power ‘units. One pound 
of uranium “ burnt’ as fuel in a nuclear “ boiler ”’ 
will produce the same energy as approximately 
1500 tons of coal. 

Finally, I would stress again that the economic 
production of power by nuclear methods, with all the 
benefits it can bring, is only practicable if we first 
solve the international problems of war and the 
atomic bomb. 
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THE ATOM’S POWER FOR PEACE: HOW ITS FORCE IS PRODUCED AND CURBED. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF Proressor M. L. E. OLiPHant. 


NUCLEUS 


I, THE FISSION: THE WHOLE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION IS INITIATED BY STRAY NEUTRONS PRODUCED BY RADIATION. WE DIAGRAMMATICALLY SHOW ONE OF THESE “ STRAYS” 

ENTERING THE NUCLEUS OF URANIUM 235. THIS EXCITES THE NUCLEUS TO A HIGH STATE OF FRENZY AND CAUSES IT TO COMMENCE TO BREAK UP AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 

SEQUENCES 4A, B, C, AND D. WHEN “E” IS REACHED, TWO SIMPLE HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE ATOMS WITH TWO OR MORE NEUTRONS ARE SET FREE. THESE BOUNCE OFF AND HIT 
OTHER ATOMS IN THE VICINITY, WHICH IN TURN STRIKE THEIR NEIGHBOURS, THUS PROGRESSIVELY BUILDING UP TREMENDOUS ENERGY AND HEAT. 
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2. AS EXPLAINED IN (1), IN 3. IF THE ROD 1S SURROUNDED BY A “ MODERATOR ” 

THIS WAY ALL THE ATOMS IN CONSISTING OF GRAPHITE OR “ HEAVY WATER,” THE 

A ROD OF URANIUM BECOME ‘FREED NEUTRONS LOSE THEIR ENERGY BY COL- | 

_ENERGISED AND COMMENCE TO. LISION WITH "THE ATOMS OF THE “ MODERATOR” - 

| “SEETHE” IN TREMENDOUS — AMD RETURN AT SLOWER SPEED, ENABLING THEM 
eae : A ¥ E SILY 


5.. THE URANIUM ROD (1) IS COATED WITH 

CORROSION-RESISTING METAL (2), AND 1S 

’ PLACED IN A METAL TUBE WHICH DOES NOT 

aaah tee APPRECIABLY ABSORB NEUTRONS. A SPACE 
1S ALLOWED FOR A WATER CHANNEL. 





CADMIVM RODS. 
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WATER 
OO Be et 
+ 8. tHe “pre” Is SURROUNDED BY A MASS OF 
GRAPHITE WHICH REFLECTS BACK ESCAPING 
NEUTRONS. SURROUNDING THIS 1S A THICK MASS 
OF CONCRETE FOR THE PURPOSE OF ABSORBING 
HARMFUL RADIATION. 


STEAM CHEST 


SUPER -HWEATER 
GRAPHITE WATER PIPE 

















DRAWINGS EXPLAINING THE FISSION OF THE ATOM AND THE HARNESSING OF THE MOUNTING FORCES OF ITS DISINTEGRATION. 


Professor M. L. E. Oliphant, of Birmingham University, has been closely connected | The U238 contains small amounts of the special type of uranium (U235) used in the 
with the production of the atomic bomb, and in the article on the opposite page | atomic bomb and which is particularly suited for the fission of the atom When 
he explains the possibility of chaining nuclear power for more peaceful purposes. this fission is started, the turbulence caused by the colliding atoms produces heat 
Above, we illustrate in simple diagrammatic form the construction of the atomic which, by means of the water tubes surrounding the uranium rods, in turn produces 
pile" which can be employed to produce terrific heat, and its control by cadmium superheated water under great pressure. When this pressure is lowered, the result 
rods so as to enable its colossal forces to be translated into commercial power. The is superheated steam which can be used for commercial purposes, such as the 
“pile” consists of rods of natural uranium (U238) embedded in a graphite block. production of electricity and the driving of vehicles 
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“MULBERRY ” DYKES FOR WALCHEREN. 
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TO MEND THE BROKEN DYKES OF WALCHEREN, A “‘ MULBERRY PONTOON BEING ATTACHED 
TO A TUG AT SOUTHAMPTON FOR TOWING TO WALCHEREN. 
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EN ROUTE FOR WALCHEREN: A LARGE PONTOON, ONE OF THE ‘‘ MULBERRY” HARBOUR 
UNITS, IN TOW IN MID-CHANNEL, FOR THE ATTEMPTED REPAIR OF THE WALCHEREN DYKES. 





AN ATTEMPT TO REPAIR A WALCHEREN DYKE AT NOLLE, WEST OF FLUSHING, WHICH 
FAILED OWING TO THE SWELL FROM AUTUMNAL GALES. 


About a year ago, after General Eisenhower's warning to the inhabitants of the islands in the estuary 
of the Scheldt, R.A.F. Lancasters in a strong force breached the dyke at Westkapelle, in the island of 
Walcheren, and saw the flood waters burst over the island, much of which lies below sea-level. This 
grave operation was necessitated by the fact that the Allies could not use the port of Antwerp while the 
Germans held Walcheren and the big guns there. Now other engines of war are being used in an attempt 
to repair the damage that was done. Units of a “ Mulberry” harbour which were not needed for landing 
operations in Normandy have been towed from Southampton to the mouth of the Scheldt and attempts 
are being made to use these great pontoons to stem the waters and to enable the breaches in the dykes 
to be closed, and the flooded land recovered. - 
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THE ARNHEM MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


Four hundred of the survivors of the gallant battle of Arnhem, with R.A.F. pilots who flew them 
in, and with Dutch soldiers by their side, celebrated on September 25 the anniversary of the 
day when the remnants of the British First Airborne Division were withdrawn. Their 
Commander, Major-General Urquhart, laid the first stone of a memorial which is being erected by 
the people of Renkum, beside his original headquarters. After this, all attended a consecration 
service of the new cemetery at Oosterbeek in memory of the 1100 men who fell during the battie. 
During the ceremony long rows of Dutch children, bearing autumn flowers, filed past the graves, 
laying flowers on each one. The service was conducted by Senior Chaplain A. W. H. Harlow, 
who voluntarily went ‘into captivity when the heroic stand of the men of Arnhem came to an end. 
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MEMORY OF THE MEN OF ARNHEM: DUTCH CHILDREN PLACING FLOWERS 
ON THE GRAVES OF THE II00 MEN WHO FELL DURING THE BATTLE. 
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LOOKING AT THEIR COMRADES’ GRAVES, SURVIVORS OF THE. BRITISH FIRST AIRBORNE 
DIVISION WHO ATTENDED THE COMMEMORATION SERVICE AT ARNHEM ON SEPT. 25. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL R. B. URQUHART, WHO COMMANDED THE BRITISH FIRST AIRBORNE 
DIVISION AT ARNHEM, AT THE COMMEMORATION SERVICE WITH THE SENIOR 
CHAPLAIN, MAJOR A. BUCHANAN. 
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IN LIBERATED SINGAPORE: 
POIGNANT AND IRONIC SCENES. 
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ON THEIR WAY TO FREEDOM, ALLIED PRISONERS OF WAR, AFTER BITTER YEARS 
CAPTIVITY, LEAVING SINGAPORE IN A LANDING-BARGE, FILLED TO CAPACITY, 


TERRIBLY EMACIATED, BUT FREE AGAIN AND SMILING, TWO > 
OF THE PRISONERS RECENTLY LIBERATED FROM JAPANESE " 
CAPTIVITY AT SINGAPORE. FOR 


IN THE SHACK WHICH WAS HER SINGAPORE HOME FOR THREE-AND-A-HALF YEARS: 
IR, WIFE OF BRIGADIER MOIR, 0O.C., SINGAPORE VOLUNTEERS. 


After three-and-a-half years of captivity, Singapore has been liberated. Its recovery 
has been described as in many ways as incongruous as its fall. In 1942 it was 
heavily protected against the sea and fell to a land assault. In 1945 a well-equipped, 
well-supplied Japanese force were utterly beaten and anxious to surrender though 
no shot was fired; and without an action British, Indian and Gurkha troops poured 
ashore and took up their positions on the island. When the Japanese took Singapore, 
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ON THEIR WAY OUT: JAPANESE TROOPS WITHDRAWING FROM SINGAPORE OVER THE FAMOUS 


JOHORE CAUSEWAY, THEIR POSSESSIONS LOADED ON A HAND-CART 


THE UNION JACK ONCE MORE FLYING IN SINGAPORE 
AFTER THREE-AND-A-HALF YEARS: A SYMBOL OF VICTORY 
CIVILISATION AND DEFEAT FOR THE JAPANESE. 


ONE OF THE ARMED JAPANESE TROOPS, RETAINED 
FOR A FEW DAYS TO MAINTAIN ORDER IN 
SINGAPORE, LOOKING AT A UNION JACK. 





LADY THOMAS, WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR OF SINGAPORE, IN THE PRIMITIVE 
HUT IN WHICH SHE WAS HELD PRISONER BY THE JAPANESE. 


there was stubborn fighting in the streets and there followed rioting, murder,. and 
torture. The British landing was greeted with cheers and rejoicing, fire-crackers were 
exploded and flowers thrown in greeting and for some time armed Japanese troops 
lined the streets, charged with the maintenance of order in this general festival; and 
with impassive gestures the Japanese soldiers saluted their enemies and followed their 


instructions. They were later withdrawn from the island 
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HE late National Government decided 
that men and women should be re- 
leased from the forces under a system based 
on age and service in a long series of groups. 
That was the principle of the ‘“ Bevin 
scheme ” ; the pace was another matter, and 
we have not now to concern ourselves with 
plans discussed before the Japanese surren- 
der. That event brought hostilities to an 
end and simplified the situation. We had no 
longer to think in terms of campaigns, of casualties and 
their replacement, but in terms of our requirements for 
defence in time of peace, upon which were superimposed 
heavy obligations for policing hostile territory and main- 
taining order in territory which had formerly been occupied 
by our enemies, German or Japanese. We were able to set 
ourselves a goal, to decide what our human military re- 
quirements would be by midsummer next year, and to 
consider how all the rest could be returned to civil life by 
that time. I have said that the situation was simplified, 
and that is obviously true, but new complications were to 
arise. The aftermath of big wars is generally disappointing 
to those who hope to switch over quickly to the conditions 
of peace. The combination of dearth on one side and 
inordinate ambitions accompanied by ill temper on the 
other creates obstacles to a return 
to the normal. 

Almost immediately it became 
apparent that if the principle of 
release by successive age and service 
groups was to be adhered to strictly 
there would be officers and men 
waiting about at home, and probably 
also in Germany, for the simultan- 
eous release of those in the same 
groups in distant theatres, par- 
ticularly the Far East, because 
transport was not available to bring 
the latter home. It was neverthe- 
less decided to stick to the principle, 
partly because this was obviously 
regarded as a firm pledge by troops 
in India, who objected to any others 
being released before they were. 
Mr. Lawson, the Secretary of State 
for War, who has been visiting the 
Far East, agreed with their view and 
told a meeting which he addressed 
that only ‘over his dead body” 
would the age and service rule be 
tampered with. The Navy has not 
clung so closely to the letter of the 
law. It has been stated that the 
release of officers in certain branches 
—Engineer, Instructor, Supply and 
Secretariat—would be slower than 
that of others, and that as regards 
naval ratings and R.M. other ranks 
there would be “ considerable vari- 
ation in the level of age and service 
groups to be released at the respec- 
tive dates.” In a different category 
comes the action of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery in postponing the 
release of officers in Germany under 
the ‘ military necessity " clause in the regula- 
tions. In the R.A.F., some personnel may 
have to be held back by the needs of air 
transport. 

The total strength of the forces at mid- 
summer last was, in round figures, 5,000,000— 
4,500,000 men and 500,000 women, including 
the Nursing Services. The present intention 
is to demobilise about 1,500,000 by the end of 
this year and 3,000,000 by midsummer of 
1946. The Army reduction will be much 
heavier than that of the sister Services, 
roughly two-thirds, from 3,000,000 to 1,000,000 ; 
the Navy and R.A.F. will each be reduced by 
about one-half, from 800,000 to 400,000 and 
1,000,000 to 500,000 respectively. The naval 
figures seem high, and to the layman modern 
naval shore establishments always appear 
excessive, but the layman is not necessarily 
right. The groups which are expected to be 
released by next June are Group 45 in the 
Navy (with the qualification mentioned 
above); probably Group 31 in the Army 
(though a detailed programme for 1946 cannot 
yet be given); and Group 28 in the R.A.F. 
for men, and for women Groups 50, 49 and 
41 for the three Services respectively, in 
addition to married women. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the 
British Services do not constitute the sole 
responsibility in allocating the available 


THE FIRST SHIP-LOAD HOME. 
“ corFu ” 


SAFE HOME AGAIN. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RELEASE FROM THE FORCES. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


and the so-called brawn. To crown all the difficulties, 
under an old agreement to which no exception can fairly 
be taken, the Americans have been using some of the 
best and fastest British shipping, including the two 
‘“* Queens.”” That matter has, however, now been put right. 

Every form of transport has been called upon to carry 
out this gigantic programme, Merchant ships are being 
converted to troopers ; every homecoming naval vessel is 
taking as many men from the Army as it can carry ; aireraft- 
carriers have been almost entirely handed over to the 
scheme. The R.A.F. is to act as a transport agency on a 
very large scale. Even then there does not remain much 
margin. One incident, of which it would be scarcely un- 
fair to use the word “‘ discreditable,”” has recently called 
attention to the shortage of shipping caused by devotion 








EX-PRISONERS OF WAR FROM THE FAR EAST CROWDING THE RAILS OF THE 
AT SOUTHAMPTON ON THEIR RETURN TO ENGLAND, 


EX-PRISONERS FROM THE FAR EAST BEING SERVED WITH 
REFRESHMENTS ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT SOUTHAMPTON ON OCTOBER 7. 
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and that much less would have been heard 
of it had British troops’ reached the scene 
earlier. French Indo-China was also left to 
stew dangerously long in its own fermenting 
juice, though there the trouble is now 

subsiding. 
At the same time, there are thousands of 
British civilians in India and elsewhere who 
have not seen homes or families for longer 
periods than any men belonging to the Services 
have been absent, who have no prospect of passages for a 
long time to come, and who are actually considered un- 
reasonable if they complain. Yet there are still people 
who believe that there is a sort of conspiracy on the part 
of the Service chiefs to keep men in the forces, and, absurd 
as this notion is, some of the men themselves have accepted 
it. The true state of affairs is that if this country had 
decided to liberate all serving men and women, to demobi- 
lise down to zero, it could not have proceeded with the 
process faster than it is now doing. The pace is governed 
by transport. It is as rapid as it can be made. Even now, 
if international complications were to arise it would not 
be possible to adhere strictly to the programme. I am not 
criticising the scheme, but pointing out that, whereas it 
is being criticised for being too timid, it is, in fact, almost 
dangerously optimistic. As to there 
being Service obstruction, the trans- 
port scheme is being run—and well 
and enthusiastically run—by the 
Services themselves. No one else 
has the knowledge or experience, 
let alone the means. When the 
Minister of Labour and National 
Service, Mr. Isaacs, says that ‘‘ the 
Government will deal with this 
transport problem with the same 
urgency and resolution as with an 
operation of war,” that is another 
way of saying that the Government 
will direct the Services to apply 
to it their utmost energy and skill. 

The release of men and women 
from the forces is already beginning 
to make itself felt in our national 
life. There are two brakes upon an 
improvement in the labour situation : 
first, the long period of leave with 
pay, and, secondly, the considerable 
number of tired and elderly people 
and married women who are 
justifiably leaving the labour 
market. But the flood will soon 
be so great that these factors will 
no longer seriously count. It is 
mentioned, for instance, in the 
statement made by Mr. Isaacs, that 
150,000 men belonging to the build- 
ing and ancillary trades will have 
been released in the normal manner 
by the end of this year, in addition 
to 70,000 to be released under the 
special scheme, known as Class B, 
which was designed to meet the 
most urgent needs of the key 
industries. Already some of us are 
encountering returned Service men in our 
daily lives. When I told my new window- 
cleaner yesterday that he would want a longer 
step-ladder, he replied, “ Ay, ay, Sir!” but I 
had guessed what manner of man he was 
even before that. And there can be no firm 
of any size which has not by now got some 
of its old employees back, and possibly new 
ones as well, from the Services. 

The need is very great, and the experts 
on the subject believe that there will be 
no serious unemployment for a considerable 
time to come, though they cannot say how 
long that period is likely to be or guarantee 
that there will be no pools of temporary 
unemployment due to delays in adjustment 
to the new conditions. My own belief is 
that two other factors will play a vital part: 
first, shipping once again, by which I mean 
that the most favourable conditions will 
not be reached till much of the shipping 
now in use for troop movement has been 
returned to its more profitable tasks; and, 
secondly, taxation. To take a single out- 
standing example, the motoring industry 
cannot hope to recover till more shipping is 
at its disposal and there has been at least 
some lightening of taxation. At present it 
is not in a position to execute foreign orders, 
because it cannot export for lack of shipping, 
and it is doubtful whether the present price of 
cars, inflated as it is by the purchase tax, will 














transport. There is a large Canadian contingent 
awaiting transport in England or North-West 
Europe, Australian and New Zealand forces, 
Indian forces in the Central Mediterranean and 
the Middle East. There are the East and 
West Africans in the Far East and other 
Colonial forces in various parts of the world. 


The. first ship bri home to England ex-prisoners of war from the Far East—the P. and O. 
fu? — = “~y ther 7. 1134 homecomi 


liner “ Co: reached Southampton on Oc . She carried ng men, seventeen 
naval men, an R.A.F. corporal and the remainder soldiers. As soon as the “Corfu” had berthed, 
General Sir Ronald Adam read aloud a message of welcome from the Ki 

man y received a copy of this greeting. As the “Corfu” up, the band of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps Played popular airs which the men on board took , eg Nathan, 
Under- Secretary of State for War, tnd the Deputy Mayor of Southampton went on rd to welcome 
the men. Mobile canteens of the Red Cross and St. John were ready with refreshments: and as the 
men were driven through the town to their rest camp, the citizens of Southampton, packing 
the streets, cheered, waved flags, threw and ran alongside to shake the men’s hands. 


permit the disposal of an adequate number in 
the home market. Another handicap this 
winter may be the fuel shortage, which is 
likely to affect households more than industry, 
but will touch industry also if it should become 
as acute as is feared. Food may be another 
trouble, since men and women released from 





There is the repatriation of former prisoners 
of war, which is naturally a high priority, 
repatriation of men whose term of service overseas 
has expired under the scheme known as “ Python,” leave 
under various schemes, repatriation of civilians. In addition, 
there are moves of forces within the areas of the former 
theatres ‘of war, some of them of urgent importance—for 
example, the recent move of an Indian brigade to Java. 
And besides all these there are a certain number of people 
at home to whom the authorities are compelled to give a 
thought now and then, about 40,000,000, more or less ; 
they may be unimportant and on a low priority, but still, 
someone must occasionally listen to their grumbles and 
wonder how much longer they will endure the sausage-meat 


to repatriation. In the island of Java, one of the treasure- 
houses of the world, in which there were 40,000,000 excited 
inhabitants and more than a tenth of that number of 
Japanese troops under arms, one British battalion had come 
ashore six weeks after the surrender of Japan, to be rein- 
forced by the remainder of its brigade a little later. 


“Whether the Indonesian nationalist movement is one of pure 


patriotism or of a minority of quislings coached by the 
Japanese I do not pretend to know, but it is clear, even 
without that knowledge, that order must be restored. Reli- 
able correspondents have expressed the view that the move- 
ment grew to its present strength largely in those six weeks, 


the forces may find it hard to achieve full 
production in their trades on the present civilian ration. 
It has been assumed throughout the course of the war 
that we should manage affairs better this time than at the 
end of the first world war. Well, we have before us a record 
of mistakes to avoid. Yet it is also possible that there are 
points in the demobilisation and restarting of peace industry 
which we might have found useful as models, and in the 
latter respect which we might even now reconsider. 
There were many criticisms of the methods of thase days 
in the recent election campaign, but they did the work 
smoothly. We shall have done well if it is done as smoothly 
on this occasion. 
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AFTER SIX LONG YEARS: THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD RESUMED. 
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THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS (FOREGROUND) RELIEVING THE LIFE GUARDS IN THE FIRST POST-WAR CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


On October 5 the time-honoured ceremonial of changing the mounted guard at the 
Horse Guards was resumed after six long years. Sentries of the Life Guards had 
already been quietly posted in readiness for the ceremony; and in a fine October 
morning, with sun breaking through the slight mist, Life Guards and Royal Horse 
Guards, mounted cn black horses, their trumpeters on greys, rode across Horse 
Guards Parade to mount the daily guard on the Whitehall gate. The ceremonial 


had lost none of its precision and smartness, nor of its interest for the crowd, but 
much of its colour. Instead of the glittering breast-plates, scarlet tunics and white 
sheepskins, the guard wore khaki Service dress of the old cavalry pattern, with red 
banded dress caps and white buckskin cross-belts. The guard was changed and by 
11.15 two mounted sentries of the Royal Horse Guards were once more in their 
stone boxes and one of London's best-loved institutions was on view again 
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FROM H.M.S. TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP: UNWANTED “SH 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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SOME OF THE MANY TYPES OF AUXILIARY WAR VESSELS NOW ON SALE TO THE PUB 
1) LANDING CRAFT TANK (MARK II.) ; (2) LANDING CRAFT TANK (MARK III.) ; (3) LANDING CRAFT TANK (MARK IV.); (4) LANDING CRAFT MECHANISED (MARK !1.); (5) LANDING CRAFT MECHANISED (MARK 1.) 
11) LANDING CRAFT PURSUIT (MARK I.) ; (12) LANDING CRAFT MECHANISED (MARK IIl.). IN THE BACKGROUND ARE OTHER TYPES OF < 
The Royal Navy has begun demobilising its surplus war material, and our drawing that it has a variety of vessels ready for immediate sale. By far the most | Mack! 
shows some of the many types of auxiliary war vessels, including landing craft, numerous of these are the landing craft, ranging from L.C.T. (tank-landing craft) | motor 
which are available for disposal to the public. The Admiralty has announced to L.C.P. (pursuit landing craft) and water ambulances. Three organisations are Trans 


that it is prepared to consider offers for almost any type of auxiliary craft, and | concerned with the sale of these vessels to the public. One, headed by Sir Noel | craft 
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») “SHIPS” TO BE DISPOSED OF BY THE ROYAL NAVY. 


N DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY THE ADMIRALTY. 


—— 
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THE PUBLIC: ANYTHING FROM A TANK-LANDING CRAFT TO A DINGHY IS ON OFFER. 


ANISED (MARK I.); (6) LANDING CRAFT SUPPORT (MARK II.) ; (7) MOTOR TORPEDO-BOATS (VARIOUS) ; (8) MOTOR LAUNCHES (VARIOUS) ; (9) LANDING CRAFT ASSAULT ; (10) LANDING CRAFT SUPPORT (MARK | 
THER TYPES OF CRAFT FOR DISPOSAL, INCLUDING FISHING VESSELS, TUGS, LIGHTERS, COASTAL CRAFT, YACHTS, MOTOR-BOATS, ETC 








st | Macklin, as Director of Small Craft Disposal, deals with the various types of and other auxiliary war vessels, but excluding those dealt with by the first two 
ft) | motor torpedo-boats, motor-launches, yachts, etc.; another is the Ministry of War organisations, should be addressed, is the Director of Navy Contracts, Branch 4D 
re Transport, which is handling the sale of tugs, lighters, coasters and commercial Foxhill Hutments, Bath, Somerset. Specimens of the smaller types of landing 


el | craft in general; the third, to whom all inquiries for fishing vessels, landing craft craft are to be on view in London, Lowestoft, Portsmouth and Glasgow 
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DR, SOEKARNO, LEADER OF THE INDONESIAN 
NATIONALIST MOVEMENT. 


Dr. Soekarno is the forty-four-year-old leader of the 

Indonesian Nationalist Movement, which has set up a 

government in Java. Netherlands Government 

have stated that they will have no dealings with the 

“Government” established under his premiership. 

Dr. Soekarno and his followers are strongly opposed to 
the Dutch rule. 





‘a DISTINGUISHED BRITISH JURISTS EN ROUTE FOR BERLIN FOR TALKS ON 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE TRIAL OF MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS. 


Lord Jowitt, the Lord Chancellor; Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
Maxwell Fyfe, two High Court Judges, and several other British jurists left Hendon 
for Berlin on October 5. frame the final form of the indictment for the 
Nuremberg hearings. Left to right: Commander McGrath, Mr. G. O. Roberts, K.C., 
Sir Maxwell Fyfe, Mr. Elwyn Jones, Lord Jowitt and Sir Hartley Shawcross. 


Attorney-General; Sir 
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PERSONS IN THE 





PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 














a MR. MACKENZIE KING, THE CANADIAN PRIME 
MINISTER, ARRIVING IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Mackenzie King arrived at Southampton on 

October 7 on board the “‘ Queen Mary.” He is seen 

(centre) on his arrival being greeted by the Mayoress of 

Southampton and the Deputy Mayor. Mr. Mackenzie 

King later went to Chequers, where he stayed the night 
as guest of the Prime Minister. 














MR. FRANCIS WILLIAMS, C.B.E. 
It has been announced that the 
Prime Minister has appointed Mr. 
Williams to be his adviser on public 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR W. LINDSELL. 
Lieut.-General Sir Wilfred Lindsell 
has been appointed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps to organise Britain’s switch- 


over from war- to peace-production. relations. Editor of the “ Daily 
He was in charge of administration Herald” from 1936 to 1940, Mr. 
in the Middle t fror:s 1942-43, Williams has, until recently, been 
when organi the Eighth Controller of Press and Censorship 


Army’s supply lines. at-the Ministry of Information. 




















THEIR FIRST MEETING 
For the first time since the beginni: 
Windsor set foot on English soil on Octo’ 
a short visit. 





QUEEN MARY WITH THE DUKE OF WINDSOR, AFTER 
IN NINE YEARS. 

of 1940, the Duke of 
r 5, when he arrived for 
He drove to Marlborough House to meet his 
mother, Queen Mary. Later, the King, who had returned from 
Balmoral, dined there with Queen Mary, the Duke and the 

Princess Royal. 








LIEUT.-GEN. L. K. TRUSCOTT. 
Following the announcement that A. 





COUNTESS EDDA CIANO. ; 


CHURCHILL GREETED BY HIS WIFE AT HENDON 
ON HIS 


RETURN FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Mr. Churchill returned from his holiday in the South of France on 
October 5. He was met by Mrs. Churchill at Hendon airfield, and 
they drove to Claridges, where they are staying until they can 


move into their new home at Hyde Park Gate. 


Mr. Churchill 


travelled in the name of Colonel Warden (he is Warden of the 


Cinque Ports). 
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A Mussolini’s daughter, Edda Ciano, ; 

‘was recently from her Swiss } 

refuge across the I talian frontier and 

flown to Rome. From there she was 

shi to the Lipari Islands, where 

she been held while awaiting 
the final disposition of her case. 


General Patton had been removed 
frbm the command of the United 
States Third Army, it has been 
announced that Lieut.-General 
Truscott, formerly commanding the 
Fifth Army, is to succeed him. 











ANTON MUSSERT, THE DUTCH QUISLING, IN 
GAOL AWAITING HIS TRIAL. 


uppet “ ruler.” 


Mussert was Hitler's 
verment located 


Dutch Resistance 


murders and acts of cruelty. 
‘ —_ _ 














The trial of the Dutch Nazi “ Fuhrer,” Anton Mussert, is 
due to start shortly. While the Nazis were in occupation, 
Members of the 

and arrested 
Mussert, who is charged with the responsibility of many 








PU-YI, PUPPET EMPEROR OF MANCHURIA, ENTERING THE "PLANE IN WHICH 
HE WAS TAKEN TO THE RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS AT MOUKDEN. 


The puppet Emperor of Manchuria, Pu-Yi, was arrested and interned by the Russians 

when y entered Moukden, duri their occupation of Manchuria. Pu-yi, who in 

infancy was the Emperor of China from 1908 to 1912, was later restored to the title 

for a short while in 1917. He was made Emperor of Manchuria by the Japanese, 
and had been their puppet until the recent defeat of Japan. 


— 


























VICHY MILITIA, SENTENCED TO DEATH. 


After one of the shortest treason trials on record, Joseph 

Darnand, Secretary-General of the Vichy Militia, was 

sentenced to death by the Paris High Court of Justice on 

October 3. Darnand is forty-eight, and in the last war 
was mentioned in despatches eight times. 
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JOSEPH DARNAND, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE } 
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CANADA’S NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL : 
































FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HAROLD AND LADY MARGARET ALEXANDER WITH 
WINDSOR FOREST HOME. 


THEIR SON BRIAN AT THEIR 
THEY ARE TO SAIL FOR CANADA IN THE SPRING. 
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HIS WIFE AND SON IN ONE OF THE 


y THE FIELD-MARSH 
THE VALE, IN WINDSOR FOREST. 
’ 


ROOMS OF THEIR 


SIR HAROLD SHOWING LADY MARGARET ALEXANDER A PICTURE WHICH HE PAINTED AT LAKE COMO DURING HIS RECENT HOLIDAY VISIT TO MR. CHURCHILL. 


It is reported that Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, the new Governor-General 
of Canada, has found a tenant for his home, The Vale, in Windsor Forest, where 
these photographs were taken, before he and his family sail for Canada next spring. 
The house, over a hundred years old, is held on a long lease from the Crown, the 
land, in common with all of Windsor Forest, being owned by the King. Sir 
Harold, who has been described as one of the ablest and most efficient military 
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leaders of the Second World War, is also, like other men famous in varying walks 
of life, an accomplished painter. He shares this hobby with Mr. Churchill, and 
during his recent visit to Britain's ex-Prime Minister on holiday beside Lake Como 
spent some time with canvas and brushes. One of the paintings he did there is 
seen above; while he worked on it, Mr. Churchill sat by his side, enjoying the 
same hobby and painting the same scene. 
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A SCRAPBOOK OF WORLD NEWS: PICTURES FROM TWO HEMISPHERES. 
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A SECTION OF THE ENORMOUS CROWDS WHO WAITED THROUGH RAIN AND MUD TO GLIMPSE 
THE INDIAN LEADERS DURING THE A.1.C.C,. MEETING IN BOMBAY. 
Huge crowds gathered in Bombay on the occasion of the recent meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, and thousands waited patiently in mud and rain to catch a glimpse of the Indian leaders who had 
been in gaol since 1942. Subsequently, Hindu-Muslim rioting broke out in Bombay, starting suddenly at 
11.15 p.m. on September 26. Immediate casualties were reported to be three persons killed and twénty-five 
injured. It was the first serious communal riot in Bombay for nearly four years. 
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SOME OF THE 10,000 BELLS STOLEN BY THE GERMANS FROM CHURCHES IN EUROPE 
AND DUMPED NEAR HAMBURG AS A METAL RESERVE FOR ARMAMENTS. 


Near Hamburg there lies a huge dump of metal stolen by the Germans and placed there as a metal 
reserve for the production of armaments. In it are upwards of 10,000 church bells looted from 
practically every church, convent and chapel in German-occupied territory, and thousands of statues 
collected from all over Europe. Fortunately, the bells and many of the statues were never melted 
down, and the Allied Military Governments of Germany are now engaged in sorting out these stolen 
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THE MANSION IN SWITZERLAND TO WHICH KING LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS MAS GONE 
TO LIVE WITH HIS WIFE AND FOUR CHILDREN. 


King Leopold I11. crossed the Swiss frontier on the evening of October 1, on his way to the 190-year- 

old mansion, “Le Reposoir,” at Pregny, near Geneva, to which he has retired to live with his wife, the 

Princess de Rethy, and his four children. The Swiss authorities have given their approval to the 

arrangement provided King Leopold refrains from political activity. The mansion, which has been 
rented by King Leopold, has been the residence of several royal households. 


ARGENTINE CROWDS DEMONSTRATING IN A BUENOS AIRES STREET AGAINST DICTATORSHIP 
AFTER THE LIFTING OF THE STATE OF SIEGE. 


Following the lifting of the state of siege throughout Argentina on August 6 this year, after it had 

been in force since December 16, 1941, there were demonstrations against the military dictatorship of 

the country, the demonstrators calling for a return to constitutional government and free elections. 

Following an attempted military rebellion in Cordoba on September 25, a decree was issued the next 
day reimposing a state of siege throughout the country. 


WORKMEN SORTING OUT STATUES WHICH WERE DUMPED WITH THE CHURCH BELLS NEAR 
HAMBURG, AND WHICH ARE NOW BEING RETURNED TO THEIR RIGHTFUL PLACES. 


treasures and returning them to their rightful places. Most of the bells had cast on them the places 
of their dedication, and the Fine Arts Branch of the Military Governments is classifying, as far as 

ible, the unidentified objects. first shipload of the bells left Hamburg for Holland and 
Belgium on October 2, containing about 700 bells stolen from Belgium, and about the same number 
from Holland. Many of the statues came from Germany itself. 


THE BRITISH STEAMER “EMPIRE PATROL” ON FIRE §0 MILES OFF PORT SAID WHILE 
CARRYING GREEK REFUGEES FOR REPATRIATION. 


When fire broke out in the “ Empire Patrol" SO miles off Port Said on September 29, she was carrying 

513 Greek refugees from camps in Ethiopia to the Dodecanese. Many of them leapt overboard and were 

drowned |in heavy seas. in quick response to the ship's SOS, a great combined rescue operation by the Royal 

Navy and Royal Air Force succeeded in | the lives of more than 500 of the Sp people on board. 
Famous British warships took part in the operation 
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HE trial of Pierre Laval, 
formerly Prime Minister 

of the Vichy Government, 
opened on October 4 in the 
Paris High Court. To the date 
of writing, each day of the trial 
has been marked by extraordin- 
ary scenes. On the first day 
the defence lawyers refused to 
plead, and Laval conducted his 
own defence and so angered the 
judge (M. Mongibeaux) that he 
threatened to have him re- 
moved and the case tried in 
his absence—a difficult matter, 
as thus neither accused nor 
defence would have been 
present. On the second day, 
the defence lawyers appeared, 
but Laval for the most part 
conducted his own case On 
the third day the trial was 
twice suspended, following 
angry altercations between the 
prisoner and the judge, in which 
the jury joined. Following this 
day's proceedings, Laval de- 
clined to attend any further 
sittings, and his lawyers also 
withdrew in protest. The 
French Press, except for certain 
Communist papers, at this stage 
were unanimous in criticising 
the presiding judge and, in 
varying degrees, the assessors 
and the prosecutor. The High 
Court was held to have lost the 
last shreds of its authority ; 
and a French observer has been 
quoted as saying: ‘We are 
applying bad law to a bad man 
and making him look like a 

good one.” 


A TRIAL THAT HAS LITTLE IN COMMON WITH BRITISH METHODS. 
LAVAL ON TRIAL, CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES; AND (TOP RIGHT) HIS JUDGES, WITH M. MONGIBEAUX IN THE CENTRE 
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TOPICAL MISCELLANY : metal PICTURES. FROM HOME 


ON THE BANKS OF THE DWYFOR, PART OF THE ENCLOSURE TO EARL LLOYD 
GEORGE’S GRAVE, NOW BEING BUILT AS A MEMORIAL TO THE LIBERAL STATESMAN. 


On March 30, Earl Lloyd George was buried in a spot which he had chosen himself among the 

trees on the bank of the River Dwyfor, the stream he loved so well; and his coffin was carried 

there in a farm-cart, to the sound of Welsh hymns mingling with the sound of the waters. As 

our photograph shows, a stone enclosure, in ayy with the site, is now being erected round the 
grave in memory. 


AT A CHILDREN’S VIC- 
TORY THANKSGIVING, 
ATTENDED BY QUEEN 
MARY: THE SCENE AT 
THE ALBERT HALL 
DURING THE LONDON 
CHILDREN’S THANKS- 
GIVING FOR VICTORY 
CONCERT. 


A choir of 1500 and 
700 dancers took part in 
the London Children’s 
Thanksgiving for Victory 
Concert held at the Albert 
Hall on October 4. Queen 
Mary attended the concert 
and was received by the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County 
of London, who presen 

Mr. Charles Robertson, 
Chairman of the L.C.C. 
In the Royal Box Queen 
Mary was presented with a 
bunch of carnations by a 
young girl representing 

“* Peace.” 


NOW REOPENED AND DEDICATED, THE GARRISON CHURCH OF ST. LUKE, 

MALTA : PARTIALLY DESTROYED BY ENEMY ACTION AND NOW REBUILT. 
Saturday, ‘September 8, was Malta's National Da 2 day of festival, the Governor, 
Lieut Coneral Sir Edmond Schreiber, attended a a John’s Cathedral, in celebration 
of Malta’s victories, both old and new. The following ‘da day ey “attended a ceremony which will 
mean much to serving men of all the Forces. The rrison Church of St. Luke, at Tigne, Malta, 


TIGNE, 
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AND ABROAD. 


TWO NEW RECRUITS TO THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD, BEING SWORN IN AT THE TOWER 
OF LONDON: A SCENE FROM A 600-YEAR-OLD CEREMONY. 


On October 3, two ex-sergeants, newly out of the fame joined the Yeomen of the Guard. In the 

resence of some thirty Yeomen warders, in the trad ——— Beefeater dress, William Chapman and 

Frames Randall, in civilian dress, were sworn in, kissed the Bible, and joined the ranks of the Beef- 

eaters. Their hands were then shaken by the Constable of the Tower (Field-Marshal Lord Chetwode), 
who was making his first inspection at such a ceremony. 


THE NEWLY-BUILT FONT OF THE GARRISON CHURCH OF ST. LUKE, MALTA: THIS 
WAS DEDICATED AT THE REOPENING AND DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH ON SEPT. 9. 


was partially destroyed by enemy action and has been rebuilt. Newly-built besides, were the font, 
med mate, © chancel and altar. On Sunday, September 9, the Chaplain-General, the Rev. F. L. 
the church and dedicated the new structures. Du the service the Psalm, 


“Te was £ = they said unto me: ‘We will go into the house of the Lord,’” was sung. 
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SHIPS IN THEIR TIME PLAY MANY PARTS: MERCHANTMEN AS “WARSHIPS.” 


Drawn BY ouR Speciat Artist, C. E. Turner. 
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MERCHANT STEAMSHIPS WHICH BECAME CAPITAL SHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, AND DECEIVED THE ENEMY. 


transformations. were carried out. The centre panel illustrates the merchantmen as 


The conception of mock warships and guns is perhaps as old as either of these 
they appeared in peacetime, with their painted black topsides, with sheer strake, 


weapons of warfare, but the most recent examples of this art of deception, created | 
early in the war under the direction of Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the | the white deck-houses and superstructure, and the buff funnel with black top 
Admiralty, were the most elaborate and successful yet accomplished. These * Fleet The top panel shows their appearance when converted to “ battleships,"’ and the 
tenders,"" as they were called, included three 7900-ton Belfast-built merchantmen bottom panel as an “ aircraft-carrier."" An indication of the original shape of the 
belonging to the Shaw-Savill and Albion Co. Ltd.—the ‘“ Pakeha" (1910), vessels is shown by the darker tone underlying the converted shapes. Note the 
**Waimana" (1911), and “ Mamari" (1911). With the aid of considerable quan- boiler uptake in the “ aircraft-carrier"' leading forward and to starboard to the 
tities of wood and canvas, and not a little ingenuity, the “ Pakeha" and “ carrier's "' funnel position. The funnel in the “R"'-class battleships happened 
“Waimana" became the 33,500-ton ‘“R"-class battleships “‘ Revenge" and to be in exactly the right position, as shown. The decoys, making it appear that 
“Resolution,” while the ‘“‘ Mamari"™ emerged, complete with “‘ chrysalis,"’ as | well-known warships were in two widely-separated places simultaneously, are known 
the 12,000-ton aircraft-carrier ““ Hermes."" Our artist's drawings show how these to have successfully misled the enemy on more than one important occasion 
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GERMAN PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR: A SCALE MODEL OF THE ELBE. 


A SCALE MODEL OF THE ELBE: CONSTRUCTED BY THE GERMANS BEFORE THE PRE-W THE RIVER ELBE SCALE MODEL, ANOTHER VIEW. BEHIND THE SEATED FIGURES (LEFT 
INVASION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, TO TEST POSSIBLE DANGERS FROM DAM-BURSTING . CENTRE) WAS THE MODEL DAM, THE EFFECT OF WHOSE BURSTING WAS THE PURPOSE 
THE CZECHS, SCENE SHOWS LOSCHWITZ, NEAR DRESDEN. OF THE WHOLE EXPERIMENT. 
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THE ELBE AT DRESDEN: A CLOSE-UP OF THE EXPERIMENTAL MODEL, SHOWING THE BRIDGES AND THE TOWER FROM WHICH THE PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD WAS MADE. 


A German experimental station has been recently discovered at Wallgau, Bavaria, and its effects on the city of Dresden. They accordingly construeted a scale model 
which it is interesting to compare with the American models of Japan illustrated in of the Elbe, with miniature water-front buildings, dams and power-stations. Water, 
our issue of October 6. The scope and intention, as shown in our photographs, was exactly corresponding to the flow of the Elbe, was introduced and”’the miniature dam 
somewhat different. When planning their pre-war invasion of Czechoslovakia, the exploded. It was discovered that the result would be inundation of water-front 


Germans feared the possibility of the Czechs bursting the Polder dam in the Elbe buildings only in Dresden. The invasion of Czechoslovakia went forward. 
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THE BAPTISMAL FONT OF ST. SOPHIA: {iim 
A RECENT INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT ISTANBUL. |), 








The pictures on this page of the recent interesting discoveries in St. Sophia, Istanbul, were taken ine ae ss 5 : : 
by Mr. N. Artamonoff by permission of the Curator, Mr. Sami Boyar. Mr. Sven Larsen, who Sa ee : [ 
examined the discoveries, has contributed the following note. 





| HEN, in 1618, Sultan Mustafa I. suddenly died, there was’ no room in any of the “ tirbés”’ 
of the city for his catafalque. In order to cope with this emergency, the old baptistery 

of St. Sophia was fitted out as a tirbé. Besides Mustafa I. and four of his wives, his nephew 
Ibrahim (1640-1648) was buried here. The small octagonal building stands near the principal 
entrance of the church, but is partly hidden by the wall leading to the southern vestibule. In 
1935 ‘‘ Aya Sofya’’ (the Turkish name) was closed as a mosque, after Atatiirk had given per- 
mission—a few years before—for the restitution of the famous mosaics. The building then became 
a ‘‘ museum.” In 1936 A. M. Schneider discovered the western facade of the second St. Sophia \ 
(415-532), and excavated its imposing remains. Two years ago, Sami Boyar, the Turkish Curator, 
made another find by.discovering the baptismal font of St. Sophia. The baptistery of the church 
i had an apodyterium (a room where the candidates for baptism undressed). Its facade was 
| decorated with two columns with beautiful openwork capitals. Fortunately, it had not been 
included in the area of Mustafa’s tiirbé, and for centuries stood unnoticed (Antoniades mentions it 
in his work on St. Sophia). When Sami Boyar began his investigations, more than two metres 
of débris and rubbish had first to be removed from the narrow rectangular room. Then he made Bescon ete ood daca iablemealcomninpateadcoduaaaek Wapleneiosaweti Gastodiacalsbhsiesisciacciesstamabeneessiiaiicmend 
his discovery : a number of large oil iars, some of Byzantine, some of Turkish, origin came to light, N THE GREAT CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA AT ISTANBUL: THE BAPTISTERY P 
g ; 


eo 














and in one corner stood the baptismal font of the church. It consists of a huge rectangular block IS THR SMALL DOME (LEFT) IN FRONT OF THE CHURCH. 
(Continued on right. 











Continued.) 

of white marble, containing a deep elliptical basin. The 
latter is 2:79 metres long, 2:08 metres wide, and 
1°18 metres deep. At both ends of the major axis of the 
ellipse four steps lead down to the bottom of the font. 
Two openings served for filling andemptyingit. Its only 
decoration is a few crosses carved into the marble. 
At the sight of this ‘tub,’’ the question arises how 
it got there, and how it had been used. More than 
half of the outside surface of the marble block is un- 
hewn; only its upper part is smoothed. Therefore, 
when it was in its proper place inside the baptistery, it 
must have been sunk into the floor, so that the candidates 
for baptism had only to step over a ledge in order to 
reach the steps leading into the basin. The transforma- 
tion from baptistery to turbé necessitated its removal 
into the adjoining apodyterium. The door leading to 
it—as can plainly be seen—had to be widened for the 
marble block to pass through. Now the door is walled 
up. The custom of baptising people in groups goes 
back to the fourth century. Such baptisms took place 
especially at Epiphany, or later in the year, on the 
Saturday before Easter, or at Whitsuntide, and were 
preceded by thorough preparation of the catechists, 
which lasted forty days. After their names had been 
entered in the parochial register, they had to learn cer- 
tain church prayers and lessons from the catechism. 
These exercises were conducted by priests, who sometimes 
bound the eyes of the catechists in order to force them 
to concentrate. When the preparation had been com- 
pleted, each candidate was called up by the bishop, 
and had to recite the creed of Nicea, and was then 
ready to be baptised. On the appointed day, after 
having entered the baptistery in groups, the candidates 
turned their faces towards the west—the kingdom of 
darkness—and forswore their allegiance with the devil. 


Then they turned towards the east—to the realm of 
(Continued on left. 
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THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED BAPTISMAL FONT, STAND- 
ING IN THE APODYTERIUM (OR DISROBING ROOM) 
OF THE ANCIENT BAPTISTERY,. 





Continued.) 

light—and took an oath upon Christ which made them 
‘ soldiers against the kingdom of evil. In the apody- 
: terium they took off their clothes, as a symbo! that they 
had broken with the past. Thereupon the officiating 
priest led them into the font. Each candidate was 
taken by the head, and dipped three times under water, 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. Then followed the 
anointment with consecrated oil (Hagion Myron), by 
which their alliance with God was sealed. After the 
ceremony the newly-baptised returned in procession to 
the church, were greeted by friends and relatives, and 

partook of the Holy Communion. 














ONE OF THE BYZANTINE OIL JARS, FOUND WITH § ? THE WHITE MARBLE BAPTISMAL FONT OF ST. SOPHIA, SHOWING THE STEPS BY WHICH THE CANDIDATES FOR BAPTISM ( 

















THE FONT IN THE APODYTERIUM OF ST. SOPHIA. PESCENDED INTO THE WATER. SIMILAR STEPS LEAD IN FROM THE OPPOSITE END 
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AFRICA IN NEW YORK: WHERE THE LION AND 
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THIS NATIVE HUT, IN THE AFRICAN PLAINS" ANIMAL PARK OF THE NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INTRODUCES THE HUMAN NOTE IN AN ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
i» IN ITS SHADOW ARE A NYALA AND AN ELAND, WATCHED BY AN IMPALLA. 





HE scene of the mixed animal kingdom 

of African game pictured in these 
photographs is a zoological park in the 
Bronx district of New York, where an 
Africa-in-miniature has been in existence 
for more than four years. Beginning as 
an experimental exhibit by the New York 
Zoological Society, it has slowly grown 
into one of the most popular departments 
of the Society’s work. In gathering 
together as representative a collection of 
African game as possible, in an animal 
park in some respects similar to Britain’s 
open-air zoo at Whipsnade, the authorities 
determined at the outset to present them 
to the public in as nearly natural sur- 
roundings as could be achieved, with 
a minimum of artificial railings and 
barriers. For this purpose, deep camou- 
flaged moats were constructed to divide 
various species, so that to the visiting 
public the lion and the lamb, meta- 
phorically speaking, should appear to be 
lying down together. The success with 
which this project was put into effect can 
be judged by the magnificent photograph 
at the foot of this page, in which lions and 
their natural prey are portrayed living 
together as the visitors see them. The 
park was first opened as an “ African 
Plains" exhibit on May 5, 1941, and in 
a survey of its four-years’ development 
the Society's General Curator, Mr. Lee S. 
Crandall, writing in the May-June number 
of the Society's Bulletin, ‘‘ Animal King- 
dom," this year, says: ‘* Never before, in 
the more than forty years of our existence, 
had we attempted mixed groups of mam- 
mals and birds on anything beyond a tiny 
scale. We had to feel our way, and our 
most cautious groping could not save us 
from all of the many pitfalls that beset 
(Continued opposite. 











AN ANIMAL’S-EYE VIEW OF THE VISITING PUBLI( 
DIVIDING MOATS VISIBLE; TO THE VISITORS TH! 
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$O CLOSE BEHIND THEM. THE DIVIDING MOAT IS INVISIBLE. 
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LAMB APPEAR TO LIE DOWN TOGETHER. 


Continued.) : 
such a course.’ And yet, after four years 
of Africa-in-the-Bronx, we feel free to 
claim a real success. ... At last, we 
have developed a group of mammals and 
birds that will live together amicably, 
under reasonable control, that so far have 
reproduced their varied kinds beyond our 
expectations, and that at the same time 
yield an unsurpassed return in spectacular 
appeal and educational value." Mr. Cran- 
dall lists some reverses suffered owing to 
faulty grouping of animals in the earliest 
days, but points out that now many types 
of birds and beasts dwell together without 
fear of each other. One of the out- 
standing features of the park is the Lion 
Rock, on which, separated from the Plains 
proper by the moat already mentioned, 
dwell adult male lions, now about seven 
years old. ‘“ Free from any disturbing 
feminine influence,” writes Mr. Crandall, 
“they spend their days together in com- 
plete friendliness. ... Frequently they 
join in awe-inspiring choruses, sometimes 
so terrific that the rock itself seems to 
shake. And yet the timid creatures of the 
Plains, which should be warned by some 
instinct that lions are their natural 
enemies, pay little heed. Sometimes, 
when the dread vibrations seem to 
threaten ear-drums far less sensitive than 
theirs, they may deign to raise their 
heads and listen for a moment. But 
always they quickly return to their own 
affairs and leave the lions to their fruitless 
uproar.” 
For the photographs reproduced on these 
pages, and the details accompanying them, ‘ ” gs 
we are indebted to the New York Zoological aie caepeduennieiee SEES IO TIM te a a oo nie ee SN 
One TO THE ANIMALS ARE THE WALLS AND (Guidi ‘on the subject by Lee 5. Crandall, wsous vem Toate marvust fesy. a tien te emmw camwc sewn were 
PARK APPEARS AS A NATURAL GAME PRESERVE. pe — : IN GAZING DOWN WITH 
the Society's General Curator. ‘ye ONGING ON A PAIR OF MALLARDS GUARDING THEIR DOWNY YOUNG. < 
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STANDING ON THE EDGE OF THE DEEP, CONCEALED MOAT WHICH CONFINES THEM TO THEIR OWN DOMAIN. ONLY MALE LIONS ARE USED HERE, BECAUSE THE PRESENCE OF FEMALES 
WOULD END THE PEACEFUL HARMONY IN WHICH THEY LIVE. ) 
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THE NEW ROMAN ROADS. 


ONCRETE roads, which are the permanent ways of the motor traffic moving 
along them, are a reversion to the roads the Romans built 2000 years ago. 
Like them, they are built of broken stone and sand held together by a cementing 
material which hardens them into a rock-like substance of the nature of a conglomerate. 
The Romans made a mortar out of burnt lime to fill the interstices between the 
broken stones and bind them together: and this hardening material was long thought 
to be their secret, though burnt lime for a solid material was known long before 
Pharaoh laid the burden on the Jews of brick-making from clay. But the Roman 
cement was inferior. to that employed now, which, after more than a century of 
experiment, is still known as Portland cement, the name given by Aspdin to his arti- 
ficial stone to distinguish it from the inferior stuff of which Smeaton’s Eddystone 
lighthouse was built. 

Portland cement in its scientific definition is an active combination of silicates, 
aluminates and ferro-aluminates, obtained by the grinding and mixing of lime, silica, 
iron oxide and alumina, then burning the mixture 
to a nearly glassy state, and grinding the resultant 
clinker to a fine powder, with a small percentage of 
gypsum to adjust the setting time. This formula, 
elaborated so as to produce a substance exactly suited 
to the concrete of which it is an indispensable part, 
has to comply with many exact regulations. Ample 
supplies of its leading ingredients, chalk and alluvial 
clay, are readily obtainable. On the Medway, near 
Rochester, they offered the supplies for its first com- 
position; but they are so widely distributed that the 
7,000,000 tons produced yearly in Great Britain are 
small beside the 50,000,000 tons in America, by the 
45,000,000 tons in Europe, and the 105,000,000 tons 
produced in the world. To this Australia contributes 
only 2,000,000 tons and Africa 1,000,000, yet Asia’s 
quota of 7,000,000 tons equals our own. 

The American production is to be expected, because 
the cement proclaims its use in many things besides 
concrete roads. It is in steel-framed skyscrapers, 
where the iron in its composition accords well with 
the frame; in dams; in water-fronts; in ships and 
sign-posts. Such uses are not alien to Great Britain, 
notwithstanding its so much more circumscribed area, 
as the recent opening of the Ladybower reservoir, in 
the Derwent Valley, affords an example, and other 
testimony is not wanting. But the use which is most 
evident is that of its addition to the concrete road. 
Before that is surveyed and laid, the ingredients of the 
cement have to be dug, mixed, dried, clinkered, ground 
and transported by the sixty-five factories of Great 
Britain which together produce two tons a day for 
every man they employ. 

The man-power would be higher if invention had 
not substituted for the man the robot machine to do 
his work. The raw materials are dug by mechanical 
excavators ; rotary kilns which mix the raw materials 
and the fuel that drives them are automatically and 
continuously fed. The drying and the clinkering are 
under the control of a single man; the shovelling of 
the cement, when ground, into casks and sacks; the 
filling and the weighing are likewise mechanical. Yet 
when all is said, the robot must have an intelligence 
at its elbow, and the finer details still are the man’s 
province, It is for him to assess the proportions of 
the materials, the sufficiency of lime, its burning 
carefully and slowly so as to make the clinker 
hard; and, because the clinker can have no innate 
adhesive properties till it is ground into an 
impalpable flour so fine that it will not pass a 
wire mesh of 28,900 holes to the square inch, so to 
supervise its reduction and to adjust its setting time 
by the addition of the small percentage of gypsum. 

The Portland cement, as we may still continue 
to call it, having been readied so as to fulfil its 
appointed use as the essential of a conglomerate 
concrete, the concrete may be roughly defined. 
It is a building material of stone, sand, and 
cement. To it is added clean water, which converts 
it into a plastic body which gradually hardens 
into a rock-like mass, This is graded; a typical 
grading is one part cement, 3 of sand, 6 of stone. 
Of other grades, one of cement, one of sand, and 
two of stone is the richest. The grading is pro- 
portionate to the use to which the concrete is 
put. For the road, enough water has to be added 
to produce a plastic mixture which can be rammed 
and tamped into position, A power-operated drum, 
in which hang internal vanes, imparts a thorough 
mixing, and when these preliminaries have been 
observed, the cement is transported to the site. 
The route having been chosen, the first step is 
the levelling of the foundation, or formation, by 








making soft spots good and laying on and rolling THE ROAD OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW : 
AND OVER-AND-UNDER CROSSINGS TO ELIMINATE 
INTERSECTION. THE JUNCTION OF CENTRAL PARKWAY AND NORTHERN 
[Photographs by Concrete Publications, Lid.| 


a layer of gravel, ashes or clinker. Following with “ CLOVER-LEAF" 
the rolling, waterproof paper is spread over it 
to protect the concrete that is to be laid from 
the ashes or clinker and prevent any liquid 
cement from running away into the formation. The next process is that of laying reinforcing 
bars, or fabric, where the nature of the ground or other circumstances necessitate its use. 
These preliminary works having been completed, the ingredients for the concrete, 
cement, sand, and stone, are transported to the site; the correct quality of the 
conglomerate accurately gauged by volume or weight. Thoroughly mixed, the con- 
crete is spread uniformly on its bed. Its depth depends on the type of road to be 
constructed, 6 in. on a housing-estate road, as much as 15 in. on a main road. 
Immediately after laying in strips, which may be transverse or longitudinal, with a 
15-ft. maximum of width, it is covered with canvas to protect it from the wind and 
the rain; and when, on the day following, the canvas is removed, a layer of sand 
is spread over it to keep it damp for ten days. Keeping it thus ensures that the 
maximum strength and resistance to wear is attained. The plastic mass is rammed 
and tamped into its strips, and the operation is now performed by a machine which 
travels under its own power on a track beside the new road, and which comprises 
a screed that levels the freshly-laid concrete and is followed by mechanically- 
operated tampers which ram it, and by a vibrating screed which further consolidates 
it, and a smoothing-board to produce the finest surface. This type of machine can 
“finish 100 ft. of road an hour, generally in strips 12 ft. wide. It was employed 
in making the German autobahnen, ‘ E. S, Grew, 


BOULEVARD, NEW YORK CITY. 








HOW A MODERN CONCRETE ROAD IS LAID; SHOWING (RIGHT) THE 

CONCRETE BEING TIPPED, AND 

MACHINE WHICH LEVELS, TAMPS AND PRODUCES THE FINISHED 
SURFACE IN ONE OPERATION. 





A MODERN CONCRETE ROAD, SHOWING THE STRIP AND SECTION 
METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION: A VIEW OF THE DORKING BY-PASS. 
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WHEN ELEPHANTS BROWSED IN BRITAIN. 


HE promise, or the threat, of nuclear energy and the atomic bomb—and it would seem 
that one must consider the one or the other; there is no middle course—compels 
much more serious thought about human civilisation, its birth, its development, its fate, 
than was the case six months ago. For that reason alone there will be a welcome for 
“ Earty Britain,” by Jacquetta Hawkes (Collins; 4s. 6d.), an attractive introduction. to 
what is a most fascinating study. When did men first appear in this island of ours—an 
island which the scientists now warn us is so vulnerable to the atomic bomb that its 
civilisation might well disappear altogether ? 

Mrs. Hawkes, who is the younger daughter of Professor Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, 
O.M., a member of the Society of Antiquaries and a brilliant archzologist, says that dates 
given to anything earlier than the end of the European Ice Age (about 10,000 years ago) 
are mere approximations. Yet ape-men certainly lived in the British region—we were not 
yet an island—before the Ice Age, that stretch of hundreds of thousands of years during 
which intensely cold periods were divided by warmer ones when this country was. tropical, 
with hippopotamus in the valleys, elephant on the hills. 

It is from such a beginning Mrs. Hawkes conducts 
her reader on a tour which shows the farming colonists 
who, about 2500 B.c., crossed to Britain from France and 
the Low Countries; the stone-built hut-cluster of Skara 
Brae in the Orkneys, preserved through thousands of 
years by drifting sand dunes, where the furniture was 
all made from sheets of Caithness flagstone; Avebury 
and Stonehenge; Glastonbury, Maiden Castle and 
Hambledon Hill; and so on to Roman Britain and the 
birth of Anglo-Saxon England. It is a tour that 
stimulates the imagination and whets the appetite for 
fuller detail. 

There would have been a wonderful link between this 
book and a companion volume, “Insect LIFE 1N 
Britain ” (Collins; 4s. 6d.), had Geoffrey Taylor, the 
author, reminded us that dragon-flies, which are such 
a delightful feature of our countryside, were contem- 
poraneous with dinosaurs. But, as he is prompt to 
point out in his opening paragraph, entomologists 
recognise more than 12,000 species of British insects, 
each with its own intrinsic interest and importance; so 
that his task was no easy one in attempting to give a 
survey in a comparatively slim volume. From his 
embarras de richesse he has inclined rather to the part 
played by insects and insect life in our literature. That, 
too, is most fertile ground, whether it be James Thomson 
and his “ Seasons,’’ Charles Kingsley and his ‘“‘ Water 
Babies,”” or Thomas Hardy telling of the strange game 
of dice played on Egdon Heath by the light of thirteen 
glow-worms. 

A delightful feature of this book about insects and 
literature is the illustrating, especially the pencil and wash 
drawings of Vere Temple and the coloured engravings of 
E. Donovan and John Curtis. No less attractive are the 
plates illustrating Mrs. Hawkes’s volume, one of which, 
depicting Hambledon Hill, Dorset, is a water-colour by 
John Piper. Piper is one of the moderns mentioned by 
H. J. Paris in his ‘‘ ENGtisH WaTER-COLouR PAINTERS ” 
(Collins ; 4s. 6d.). He says of him that he “‘ introduces 
a romantic atmosphere into the ordinary business of 
topography.”’ That certainly applies to the Hambledon 
Hill plate. Captain Paris, who is Deputy-Director of the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, has specialised in the work 
of English water-colour painters and writes glowingly 
of the work and the men—Gilpin and Girtin, 
Cotman and Constable, Blake and Bonington, Turner 
and Gainsborough, and so on to William Steer, 
Henry Moore and Graham Sutherland of the present 
day. Writing of Blake, he says that a painter who 
has a slight imaginative affinity with that great 
visionary is Henry Fuseli, whose visions are as evil 
as Blake’s are holy. Yet, ‘many of the more 
terrible pornographic drawings hitherto attributed 
to him may well be by the poisoner, Thomas 
Griffiths Wainwright.” 

Many theatrical designers have produced water- 
colours for which collectors have clamoured. In 
a beautiful production hailing from Australia, it is 
shown how the birth of ballet there is encouraging 
young native painters and musicians. ‘“‘ PlonEERING 
Batter 1n Austratia " (Craftsman, Sydney ; 25s.) 
tells the history of the first professional Australian 
Russian Ballet Company. It is a fine record of 
achievement, as English readers will not fail to 
appreciate when they have read the Introduction 
contributed by Neville Cardus. For this well-known 
critic shows that there is little or no theatre in 
Australia; there is no feéling for it; the average 
Australian does not have what might be called the 
“smell” of the stage in his or her nostrils. “ It 
is safe to say that not one out of every ten thousand 
Australians has ever been inside a theatre.” 

That will be news to many. It certainly makes 
all the more remarkable the story told by Peter 
Bellew of how Héléne Kirsova opened a studio for 
ballet dancing in Sydney in July 1940, and how, 
from that small beginning, ballet grew in Australia so 
that the repertoire now comprises seventeen ballets, the company presents regular seasons 
in Sydney and makes tours to other capital cities, establishing such a reputation{that box- 
office queues form up before 6a.m. It is indepeastonishing that in such a short time it 
has been possible to produce not only a well-trained corps de ballet and a number of 
polished soloists, but also four or five dancers of real brilliance, according to Mr. Bellew. 
One of these, Peggy Sagar, can, we are told, execute seventy-two fowettés either to the 
right or to the left at will—a feat beyond the capabilities of most leading ballerinas. 

It is a big jamp back, both in time and attitude, from the ballet dancers of Sydney to 
the clipper ships that raced to England from Australia with the season’s wool crop. These 
ships, says Lieut.-Commander L, M. Bates, R.N.V.R., in “‘ THe Mercnant Service” 
(Muller ; 7s. 6d.), were originally built not so much for the wool-carrying as for meeting 
the demand for a speedy service to carry would-be diggers to the newly-discovered gold- 
fields. It was when they had disembarked their passengers that they loaded their cargoes 
of wool for the return voyage. To any who want to know the story of the Merchant Service 
this is a most useful book, and few will cavil at the author’s introduction of anecdotes, which, 
he says, he has done unashamedly “ as a means of softening the impact of solid facts." 
How a ship is built ; how she is manned ; what each man, from skipper to greaser, has tu 
do ; how they live—-yes, and how they can die: all this and much beside is told. A book 
for an island people, W. R. Carverr. 
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‘*Bullish’ | 


Our faith in the future remained steadfast even | 








in the darkest days. And now that peace has 


returned, there is a note of optimism to be 
detected in Regent Street, despite the difficulties 








ahead. We cannot promise the early arrival of 


pre-war plenteousness. But as Britain slowly 





returns to normal, progress will be most surely 
‘marked in our shops. The Austin Reed Service | 
made the best of the bad days. It will make the | 


good days very much better for our customers. 
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yours for caret A Natural Choice... 


and one I’ve remained loyal to right since the first fill. 


FOUR SQUARE for me every time, because it has no arti- 





ficial flavouring. but is pure tobacco. made from the best 


leaf, matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood.” 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS 


GEORGE DOBIE SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


One of the jew remaining independent Tobacce firms, established 136 years age. 
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we hope, G.E.C. electric household 
appliances will once more be freely 
available. The range will include 
kettles, toasters, fires, irons, 
cleaners, and all the other necessi- 
ties for economically running the 
modern home. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


for the post-war home 


ARERR SRT HO ERISA 


Advertisement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, WC.2. 
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If you still find Horlicks difficult to get, it is 
because so many continue to have special need of it 


For six years Horlicks has gone to the 
fighting forces, the hospitals, and war 
factories. Many of these needs must 
still be met. 

Meanwhile, nearly as much Horlicks 
is reaching the shops as in 1939 — but 
many more people are asking for it 





today. If you still find Horlicks diffi- 
cult to get, remember that any extra 
supplies must still go to those who 
have special need of it. And make 
Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 
HORLICKS 
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Even a tube may get upset 


When an engineer 
mean that he’s 
means that he 
tubes can be 
motor industry 


talks about ‘ upsetting’ something he doesn’t 
omitted to notice his wife’s new hat. He probably 
wishes to alter the shape of a steel tube. Steel 

frightfully upset, and this is a good thing for the 

because it means that axles, torque tubes and 
propeller shafts no longer break down under the continual stress 
of being married to a high-powered lorry. There’s a moral to 


this story. We know that every day, work schedules, customers, 
and managing directors (in that order) are being upset because 
of weaknesses which could be cured by steel tubes in one form 
or another. 


Tubes Ltd. possess the necessary guiding knowledge and 
experience but what they don’t know is what’s upsetting you in your 
business. They are always very ready to listen. 


iP oem TUBES LIMITED 


ROCKY LANS, ASTON, SIRMINGHAM, 6, by Tube Investments Limited 








Laying the Clothes Bogey 


An impression is preva- 
lent that the making of 
clothes is now a matter of 
some months instead of 
weeks. Since we have 
always made all our 
clothes individually in our 
own workrooms, we are 
not so greatly affected by 
general outside trade 
conditions. 

True enough, in spite 
of all our best endeavours, 
it does take us approximately 





eight weeks to complete an order nowadays. But we submit, 
with no little pride, that this is a reasonable time during this 
difficult transition period from war to peace. Also, while civilian 
orders are treated in rotation, every endeavour is made to show 
preference to those returning from the Forces to civilian life. 





Bernard Weatherill) 


55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.! 


11, BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
and at Aldershot, Richmond (Yorks.) and Harrogate 
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ABBEVILLE VALUE 


UNEXCELLED 
BUT SUPPLIES 


RESTRICTED y enjoy 
’ writing 
with an 


ALL-BRITISH 








World famous for its coo! 
slow burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pieasure 
in every fill. 


resbplevian = = REMEMBER-— 


SMOKING MIXTURE 


pf: a “* My thoughts grow in the aroma 
<4 of that particular tobacco.’ 


EARL BALDWIN. Only a year ago 
A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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a flying bomb at any moment 














might bring disaster. 

Children were still separated 

from their parents ; 

British boys faced death every day. 


The Rhine was not crossed, 





| the Jap was still unbeaten. 
























A glowing source of strength | The enemies of mankind 
| 
comfort and Good Cheer. | | were still at large—Now 
| 
the threat is gone. LADE 
PROPRIETORS: 6 RAZOR BL r.no 
: ~ MADE 
SOUTHARDS OF LONDON The more terrible V bombs = 
Established 1814 never came. eta a aah 
y= ald Obtainable only from Retailers 
< SY | Let us remember these facts. AES EN. OOS Seas 5D. 
: ST TT 




















Let us not forget 
Why we need 


& 
Tr ane the sorrows we escaped . . « LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


TOYS Standing between The need of ex-servicemen of All 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS | Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 


The bad and overpriced toys you have | : “ 

been forced to buy were not ours the dark past and the bright future those left behind by the men who 
pie mere bate a! age 3 shells : fall in action are an ever-present 
and aeroplanes, etc., during the war. . 4 : 

Soon we hope to noe, Permitted to let us give thanks. =e recurring Sore on oy agen. 
restart making TRI-ANG_ TOYS. very year since the inception o 
These will be the trade marks to look for : Fund the expenditure has increased, 


and it is vitally necessary that the 


Fund should be strengthened and 

fortified against any possible diminu- 

GIVE THANKS BY SAVIN tion of income in the future by 

UNITY JUVENILE FROG MODE means of Legacies and Bequests 


7S 
ee Gi? “SS ar ae ee ee EARL HAIG’S 


“Gy; TRI-ANG TOYS Pasta THANKSGIVING SAVINGS WEEKS f 
Rdigree ‘crea ! are being held eaten” taiacin 


els, A throughout the Country. Look for the date of your APPE A L FU N D 


HYGIENIC , ° ss 
sort TOYs PEDIGREE DOLLS Local Week, and back it for all you're worth. 


\ 











Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary 


LINES BROS. LTD. Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE. RICHMOND, SURREY 
ANCOMPANIES LONDON S.W.I9 Issued by the National Savings Committee Registered umier the War Char vies Act 1940 
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nati Gach fell down, and BROKE fis CROWN 






56,000 6,000 

PRODUCE OF SPAIN children The war broke the lives of many of our children 

| already ; now in 

ici ae oP perenne children. YOU can help us to mend them Pro 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 


ASK YOUR RETAILER 


GIFTS gratetully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of 
England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. 1! 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SU PPLY This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions namely, tha t shal 
b mit or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the tull retail price of 18 i J that it shall ¢ 
wmidition or m anv unauthorised cover by way Trace » affixed to or as purt 
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THERE’S A CAR COMING! re fr 
FAMOUS ’ 
a= 
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Soon you will see the new car whose name and fame are in one word— ie aaa 


Lanchester! Graceful and fast-paced before the war, the new Lanchester 
adds the many lessons which wartime work has taught. In speed, in 


smoothness, in appeal to the eye and bodily comfort, the new 


: . America says today that this is 
Lanchester is an incomparable car. | the greatest discovery of the 
automobile age. Daimler devel- 
oped, and by 1930 perfected, 
— ‘ 1 nn . this system of transmission 
L, A N +} i | &sy | b R Your new Lanchester, like your 
pre-war Lanchester, will be 
fitted with Daimler Fluid 


WITH THE DAIMLER FLUID TRANSMISSION “hileleri 
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